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THIS PIELD, IN MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J, LAST SEASON YIELDED 141 BARRELS POTATOFS TO THE ACRE 


This splendid lot of Sir Walter Raleigh potatoes was grown last season by Charles H. Kipp of Monmouth county, N J. 
ihe rows are §13 yards long and show the potatoes from one end of the field to the other, immediately after they were dug 
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NY with the potato digger. ‘The soil isa clay loam and was in clover sod the year previous and plowed down early last spring. It \ 
OW was cut up and worked well before planting. Potatoes are usually planted on this farm between April 1 and 15, the early plant- \Y 


ings usually giving best yields and are not so subject to blight. Mr Kipp says he has never sprayed for blight, but will do so 
the coming season. Blight badly struck the field here shown about two weeks before the potatoes were fully matured, still 
there was a yicld of 141 barrels per acre, consisting of 133 barrels prime and eight seconds. ‘The seed came from Living 
ston county, N Y. The rows were 2 feet, 9 inches apart and potatoes dropped 13 inches in the row. About 1200 pounds of 
fertilizer were used to the acre; 800 pounds of this put on with a potato planter and the balance with a grain drill as soon as 
the potatoes show well in the row. Mr Kipp says: “TI do all my planting myself, and then I know that the seed and fertili 
zer are running as they should. I dig every row so that two rows can be picked up at one time. In this way I find that my 
men do not get so tired, as the basket does not have to be moved so often.” 
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Mrs. M. L. HOLMES, of Owatonna, Minn., 


secured THE HIGHEST SCORE on Dairy Butter in the 1st, 2d and the 4th 
butter scoring contests held at the World’s Fair, St, Louis, Mo., thereby winning 
the V/orld’s Championship. 

Mrs. J. H. McRostie, of the same place, secured the SWEEPSTAKES at the 
34 scoring, in same contests. 


Proof enough hat the U. S. makes the best butter 
BECAUSE EACH ONE USES EXCLUSIVELY 


The U.S. GREAM SEPARATOR 


&D, 





The most simple, durable and 
profitable machine for any 
dairyman who wants to pro- 


duce the best butter, and the 


most of it, at the least cost, 
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THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Send for Handsome Booklet in Colors Illustrating “ The U. S, Way.” 
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PREPARED 
FORHOMEFACTORY ORFARM 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


THIS TIME TESTED FAMILY REMEDY 
i HAS NO 
EQUAL 




















TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days Free. 
I will send any responsible ¥ 
armer one of 


Ditto’s 


Triple-Geared 
Ball-Bearing : 
= 
Feed Grinders 
On Ten Days Trial—No Money in Advance, 

If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 
other grain than any other two horse sweep mill 
made, send it back at my expense. Don’t miss 
this offer. Ball-bearing throughout. Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for yerrs. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. Ask fur new Catalogue. 


G. M. Ditto, Box 52 Joliet, til. 
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EVERLASTING 
= Horse Collar 


Cures and prevents sore shoulders. Adjusts to fit. Nohames, no 
straps. Zinc conted to prevent rust, zinc iteelf & curative agent. 
Hon. Chas. A. Waldron, V.S., member of Michigan State Veterinary 
Examining Board says: “Used them two full seasons in the heaviest 
kind of work, corn and wheat harvesting, plowing with @ double 
gang plow, largest size manure spreader, etc. They are smooth 
and firm, no twisting or corsage of bames.” Absolutely do away 
with cumbersome eweat pads. Agents wanted. Write for oatslogue, 

Howell & Spaulding, 150 State St., Caro, Miche 
| 
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An Important Disease of Lettuce. 


Much lettuce in the south and under 
glass in northern suffering 
from a_ peculiar known as 
“damping off.’’ In the Carolinas and 
Florida it is particularly bad this win- 
ter. One correspondent from Florida 
says that 25% of his crop is affected, 
while have lost their entire 
planting. Our present knowledge of 
methods for treating this 
field, cold irame or hothouse culture 
is very unsatisfactory. The latest in- 
formation, by Dr A. F. Woods, chief 
of the division of pathology, United 
States department of agriculture, is 
given below. 

The damping-off or rot of lettuce is 
probably due to the fungus, Sclerotinia 
libertiana, which is the principal cause 
of lettuce rot in the south. Assuming 
that this is the real cause of your 
trouble, we may say that you have a 
most serious disease and one that is 
very hard to control, especially at this 
time of the year, when the lettuce is 
just heading out, as it is then most 
subject to this disease. We can only 
recommend that you take all possible 
precautions to stop the spreading of 
the disease, which is only accomplished 
by the direct growth of the fungus 
through the soil and by means of bits 
of the fungus carried on plows or cul- 
tivators, or by the feet of men from 
one part of the field to another. You 


states is 


disease 


others 


disease in 


should remove all diseased plants in the 


early stages of the trouble, together 
with the surface soil underneath them. 
These plants and the earth around 
them should be carried from the field 
and burned. 

When lettuce is grown in cold frames 
or greenhouses, the return of the dis- 
ease can be effectually prevented by 
sterilizing the soil, which is usually 
icecomplished by means of live steam 
taken from a high-pressure boiler. Un- 
less some similar method can be adopt- 
ed to your field culture, the only means 
that can be employed to prevent a re- 
currence of the disease in the next crop 
is to use fresh land not previously 
planted to lettuce and to take much 
care that your seed-bed is free from 
the trouble, as well as to avoid infec- 
tion from old fields. The disease re- 
quires further study, especially with 
respect to practical methods of control. 
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Tf You Will Send your name and ad- 
dress, mention this paper and inclose a 
stamp to the Marlin Firearms Co, New 
Haven, Ct, they will send you, without 
charge, one of their desk calendars for 
1905. This annual souvenir has now be- 
come a feature of the holiday season 
that hundreds of people welcome. The 
1905 design is entitled “A great shot” 
and tells a story that any lover of the 
woods will understand and enjoy, de- 
veloping the details from his own 
experiences. The treatment is novel, 
the work well done, the size convenient, 
the calendar useful. 








Everlasting Horse Collars—An_in- 
vention which is rapidly winning its 
way to public favor is the Howell Ad- 
justable Steel Horse Collar, manufac- 
tured by the Howell & Spaulding Co, 
of Caro, Mich, advertised elsewhere in 
our columns. The first impression with 
many is that a steel collar is too un- 
yielding to be comfortable on a horse, 
while the reverse is true, for the same 
reason that army saddles with their 
wood trees never gall the back of a 
horse. It is the most humane Collar. 
Users of steel collars never complain 
of galled necks; the collars are lighter; 
having no hames or straps they are 
more convenient, and while the cost is 
a trifle more at the outset, they are 
the cheapest in the end, as once bought 
they last forever, and being adjustable, 
can be made to fit any horse. Wrile 
to-day, mentioning this paper, and ask 
for free illustrated descriptive booklet. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


Winter Injury to Young Fruit Trees. 


M, M. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN, 





Winter injury to young fruit trees 
may come from three sources: Sun 
seald, vermin and severe winds. The 


loss from sun scald and vermin must, 
in the aggregate, be something great. 
No trees unprotected can escape these 
Gangers. Sun scald is caused by the al- 
ternate freezing and thawing of the 
bark of the trees while the wood and 
root system are in a frozen, dormant 
condition. It may be easily recognized 
by the color and condition of the bark, 
which turns black and dies, sometimes 
separating from the wood. 

To prevent injury from sun scald it 
is only necessary to protect the trunk 
trom the direct rays of the sun» That 
which checks the rays but does’ not 
obstruct them is best for the purpose. 
Wire netting wrapped about the trunk, 
in more than one thickness if neces- 
sary, affords ample protection. Wood 
veneer, which may be obtained for the 
purpose from berry box manufacturers, 
is much used and is cheaper than the 
wire screen. growers set the 
trees with the trunk leaning slightly 
to the southwest. This answers the 
purpose in many cases. 

Much may be done to prevent injury 
from this source by properly’ fertilizing 
the land and giving good culture. Fre- 
quent cultivation during the growing 
season, with plenty of available fertility 
in the soil to promote a_ vigorous, 
healthy, normad growth, tends to place 
the tree in a condition to resist injury. 

Regular, systematic pruning should 


Some 


be given, as the removing of muth 
growth in limb at one time leaves the 


trunk and remainder of branches open 
to the direct rays of the sun, by which 
they are not injured. 

AS a protection against vermin either 
the wire screen or wood veneer will 
prove ample. As a protection against 
rabbits the trunk should be guarded to 
a hight of 2 or 3 feet, as the accumu- 
lating snows of winter enables the rab- 
bits to reach higher. Tramping the 
snow about the base of the tree is a 
preventive against the workings of 
mice, as is also the banking of the 
tree with earth. 

Much may be done to discourage the 
presence of mice by removing all rub- 
bish from the orchard, and particular- 
ly by seeing that there is no stubble, 
grass or other material near the base 
of the tree before snow falls. Notice 
the runs of mice in the grass and clover 
fields upon the coming of spring. Take 
the hint and see that no such favorable 
conditions leads such vermin right up 
to the trunks of young, unprotected 
fruit trees. 

Lastly, young fruit trees are some- 
times injured by severe winter winds. 
The only remedy is a wind-break, which 
should have been planned for and the 
trees to be used for the purpose set 
at the time of the establishing of the 
fruit plantation. Such a wind-break 
not only affords protection from win- 
ter winds, but is valuable also because 
of the protection it gives during the 
blooming and fruiting season 
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The Studebaker Almanac for 1905 is, 
as usual, full of valuable information 
of especial interest to farmers. In ad- 
fitior to statistical and other infor- 
mation, it contains a large number of 
practical recipes, and has revived some 
of the best sayings of old Josh Billings 
—the most genial and philosophical of 
all.American humorists. A free copy 
can be obtained from any Studebaker 
agent. If he cannot supply you, send 
a 2-cent stamp to the $tudebakers, 
South Bend, Ind, and mention this pa- 
rer. 





Hen on Goose Eggs—Early in spring 
give a hen four to six eggs, according 
to her size. A large Cochin hen can 
incubate six or seven eggs in a warm 
nest. Set eggs on the ground if possi- 
ble and use some straw in the nest.— 
{Mrs B. F. Hislop, Iroquois Co, II. 
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*¢ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
Volume 75 For Week Ending January 14, 1905 No 2 





Hand Separators Revolutionize Dairying—1. 





[This is the first of a series of articles on 
the use of hand separators on the farm, to be 
printed in these columns during the next few 
weeks. The author of the following story is 
Charles Harding, president of the Harding 
cream company of Nebraska, who has been so 
eminently successful along these lines.] 

Conditions in Nebraska are entirely different 
from what they are in New York state. In the 
first place Nebraska is 
essentially a stock rais- 
ing state and any plan 
of dairying which fails 
to provide for the suc- 
cessful rearing of the 
calves would not meet 
with favor among the 
Nebraska farmers. This, 
in my judgment, is the 
principal reason why 





the dairy business has 
CHARLES HARDING. ; 

had no steady growth 
in any of the states west of the Missouri river 
until the introduction of the hand separator. 

All sorts of plans have been tried out this 
way for the building up of the dairy business. 
There is hardly a town in Nebraska but what 
at some time or other, during the last 20 
years, has boasted of a creamery as one of its 
inanutacturing industries. These concerns have 
almost without exception been failures, prin- 
cipally beeause the farmers who were ex- 
pected to furnish the milk and cream failed 
to find it profitable and after the first excite- 
ment was over with, the creamery found itself 
without any patronage. 

At one time it looked as though it was going 
to be possible to build up a creamery business 
on the plan of one centralized creamery, with 
a number of skimming stations as feeders to 
the main plant. The principal trouble with 
that plan was that the skim milk which was 
returned to the farmer was absolutely worth- 
less so far as raising calves was concerned. 
This, together with the fact that the long dis- 
tance which it was necessary to haul this milk, 
made the matter of collecting the milk an ex- 


pensive one, accounts for the failure of the 
pian which I have referred to above. 
CONCEPTION OF THE PLAN. 

About five years ago it occurred to me there 
must be somewhere within a radius of 200 miles 
of Omaha, a good many farmers who would 
be willing to milk a bunch of cows if they 
could see some way of making money by the 
operation. It struck me that if these farmers 
could be induced to purchase hand separators 
they could skim their milk at home as soon 
aus it was milked. The skim milk would be in 
perfect condition for their calves. By taking 
extra good care of their cream, they could man- 
age to ship it in to me, in ten-gallon cans and 
get it here in such condition that I could make 
first-class butter. I felt thoroughiy convinced 
that if I could manage, in some way, to get 
my proposition before the right kind of people 
I could show them how to make money out of 
their cows. 

I felt so thoroughly convinced that I was 
right in this matter that I began a campaign 
of advertisng through farm papers. The result 
of this advertising, together with an immense 
amount of circular letters sent out, brought us 
replies from all over Nebraska and lowa. These 
came to such an extent that I was thoroughly 
convinced of the feasibility of the plan. Since 
then I have sold in this territory something like 
5000 cream separators direct to the farmer. 
While the plan of handling this creamery busi- 
ness has changed in some of its details, the 
proposition in a general way is not materially 
different from the way I have outlined it above. 

A creamery is simply a market place to dis- 
pose of cream. At least, that is what it is out 
in this country. We have tried to make for 
the farmers of Nebraska such a market for 
their cream as would figure out a profit for 
them and for us too. Thousands of farmers 
throughout Nebraska are ready to testify that 
this has been accomplished. I had no thought 
when I began the sale of hand separators that 
these machines would meet with such general 
favor as they have. My intention was to reach 
only the better class of farmers. Those who 
were intent upon milking a few good animals 











and trying to build up a small dairy of 15 to 
25 cows. I figured that there were enough of 
these to make a big business in Omaha, if we 
could reach them. 


SURPRISING RESULTS OBTAINED. 

The result has been that we have reached 
not only the better class of dairy farmers, but 
the introduction of the hand separator, espe- 
cially in western Nebraska where, for a good 
many years at least, farming has been an ex- 
ceedingly precarious occupation, has proven the 
biggest kind of a blessing to the farmers of 
that locality. It makes it possible for a man 
living in the extreme western part of Nebraska 
to market his cream to just as good advantage 
as though he lived within 50 miles of Omaha. 
This, too, without regard to whether any of 
his neighbors have any notion of milking cows 
or not. In other words, it is not necessary for 
a farmer on this plan to live in a dairy com- 
munity in order to get the benefits of dairy 
markets. 

I believe if you were to write to the banks 
and merchants throughout western Nebraska 
and ask them for some statement of the con- 
ditions in their localities, they would almost 
without exception place the dairy business, 
which has been brought about by the introduc- 
tion of the hand separator, foremost among the 
factors that have helped to make life tolerable 
and farming profitable in what has been called 
a semi-arid district. As this business has grown 
and developed and the demand for machines has 
increased, we have run against a good many 
perplexing problems, the chief of which is the 
question of quality. Where the farmer is liv- 
ing in a sod house ten or 15 miles from the 
railroad station, with none of the conveniences 
found on every dairy farm in New York, it 
is not to be expected that under such vondi- 
tions he will always suceeed in bringing in a 
fancy article of cream. As a consequence of 
this, we have been compelled to pay for cream 
according to its grade. 

As fast as separators were sold in any quan- 
tity in a locality, it has been found necessary 
to establish what we call receiving stations. 
These receiving stations are sometimes very 
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CORNERS IN A BUSY AND SUCCESSFUL NEBRASKA CREAMERY 


The Harding cream company of Nebraska, through its enterprising president, 
extend the dairy industry of that state, by the introduction of the hand separator on the farm. His interesting article in this issue is 


full of facts worthy of careful study. 


seen at the right. This concern in its Omaha factory, 


6000 pounds process butter. 


Charles Harding, has done much to develop and 


A glimpse of his cream receiving room is shown on the left, while the churn and packing room is 
has a daily capacity of 40,000 pounds creamery butter, 2500 gallons ice cream and 
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Simple afiairs, consisting in some instances of 
a part of the back room ina store. The cream 
is taken in, weighed, sampled, put in ten-gallon 
cans and shipped on the next train to Omaha. 
Where there are not enough hand separators in 
use to justify even this small expense, farmers 
make direct shipments of their own cream. 
Some creameries in the trans-Missouri country 
are operated now exclusively on what is com- 
monly known here as the individual shipment 
pian. ‘his 1s especially true up in Minesota 
and in Iowa. In my judgment the receiving 
station is the proper solution of how this hand 
separator cream should be handled and mar- 
keted. 
AN IMMENSE PLANT. 

I have found it necessary to constantly in- 
crease my facilities for the manufacture of but- 
ter. I now have a plant of the» most modern 
type, covering a lot 6%xi52 feet. It has three 
stories and a basement is equipped with every- 
thing necessary for the manufacture of cream- 
ery butter, ice cream and renovated butter. 
Also room for the handling of eggs in a whole- 
sale way and for the hand separator business. 
We are acting as jobbing agents for the sepa- 
tor people throughout this territory and have 
established local agencies with implement deal- 
ers and others all over the state. This neces- 
sitates keeping 15 to 20 men constantly on the 
road to look after the hand separator business, 
These men at the same time give more or less 
attention to the establishment of receiving 
stations. 

We have a 75-horse power engine, directly 
connected to a 25-ton refrigerating machine and 
an auxiliary engine of 25-horse power, which 
is operated when the refrigerating machine is 
not needed; two 80-horse- power high pressure 
boilers, a pasteurizer, with a capacity for pas- 
teurizing 6000 pounds cream per hour, steel 
vats, holding over 5000 galions cream, three 
combined churns and workers, four ice cream 
freezers, where the cream is frozen with brine 
instead of with cracked ice and salt, as in the 
old-fashioned way, and everything else in the 
way of appliances necessary for the operation 
of the factory. 


We have trackage in the rear of our build- 
ing. We have the finest artesian well, which 
we finished a short time ago at a cost of about 
$3000, that there is anywhere in this country. 
This well flows 250 gallons per minute of abso- 
lutely pure water. I have fai’: that this plan 
of handling the dairy business out here is going 
to be permanent. We have certainly succeeded 
in demonstrating one thing, and that is that 
we can make a very much finer article of 
butter than the average country creamery out 
of this hand separated cream. That we can 
market it to a very much better advantage 
goes without saying. These two facts in par- 
ticular encourage us to believe that if our 
business is handled wisely it can be made a 
permanent part of the dairy economy, espe- 
cially of this trans-Missouri country. 


MILK PRODUCTION 
RESULTS OF THE GREAT DAIRY TEST—1. 


At the St Louis Exposition—From the Report of 
the Director, Prof E. H, Farrington. 

The phenomenal performance of cows in the 
dairy tests at the Chicago world’s fair in 1893 
were a revelation to many men who had mifked 
cows for years. These results had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the dairy world, and led to still 
more elaborate tests during the recent St Louis 
fair. Prof Farrington has furnished us with 
a copy of his summiary report, but all the de- 
tails fill many larger record books and repre- 
sent an enormous outlay of labor and money. 
Altogether, these tests constitute the most 
useful, practical, scientific and elaborate in- 
vestigations of the kind ever made. The pres- 
ent article is the first of a series in which we 
shall editorially print the main facts about the 
important results of these tests. Some inter- 
pretations of these results have appeared 
herein December 3 and 17, from able experts. 
Careful feeders and dairymen will re-read those 
articles in connection with this series. Alto- 
gether these articles will be the most valuable 


ever printed on this subject, 





TABLE J—DIFFERENCES IN INDIVIDUAL COWS. 
Record of best, poorest and average cow in 

each herd: 

Produced per cow, Brown Short- 

average per day Swiss Holstein Jersey horn 

Best was number.. 1 7 36 62 
Poorest * 2 5) 20 3 3 
No cows in herd... 5 15 2d 2 

Milk, lbs: 

BeSt COW 6isics sessed 67.5 48.4 43.4 
Poorest cow ......-38.5 47.1 338.8 21.4 
Average re 44.2 53.4 41.5 34.6 

Test of milk, % fat: 

SOR OE ae vedcesKis 3.4 3.5 4.8 4.0 
Poorest COW ...ceee 3.8 3.2 4.1 3.9 
AVOTARO ccccaccsses BS 3.4 4.7 3.8 

Butter fat, Ibs: 
Best COW scccococrse 4S 2.4 2.3 47 
Poorest COW ..cocee 1.5 1.5 1.6 0.8 
Average copeneeia aan 1.8 1.9 1.3 
Solids not fat in milk, per cent: 
TE COW, isessawness 8.5 7.7 8.8 8.9 
Poorest COW sceccce Bia ff 9.0 8.6 
AVETEES .cicccccces G2 8.0 8.8 8.0 

Total solids in milk, per cent: 

BOGE COW in cecscscsvdad 11.2 13.6 12.9 

Poorest COW .esece Add 10.9 13.1 12.5 

AVETABO ccccvee essasee 11.4 13.5 11.8 
Butter, lbs: 

Best cow ..... cthden aoe 2.8 2.8 2.0 

Poorest COW .ecceee 17 1.8 1.9 1.0 

Average coun ireeee 2.1 2.3 1.5 

Solids not fat, lbs: 

Best COW secocccscce €4 5.2 4,4 3.7 
Poorest COW cccccese 36 3.6 3.4 1.9 
AVOTABS: ccccdascs oe 29 4.2 3.6 3.0 

Feed cost of milk, per quart, in cents: 

BONE COW cuvcecseses: 26 0.90 1.10 1.09 

Poorest cow ....- oo ee 1.22 1.30 2.15 

AVOPREE 6ccssecccce BSS 1.07 1.16 1.32 
Feed cost of butter, in cents per Ib: 

WOKE COW ccs ceca ccdae 11.0 9.7 11.7 

Poorest COW .cccece 15.5 16.4 13.2 23.4 

Average ..... vovcsebbed 13.5 10.5 15.3 


THE REGULATIONS AT 8ST LOUIS 
were such and the records were kept so 
accurately that no one can doubt the results. 
Milk and butter records were based on composite 
samples taken from each milking in 24 hours, 
and in the laboratory each sample was tested 
independently by two men. In computing 


Table 1—Class A—Results of the Butter Test. 


The value of the butter at 25 cents per pound, and the cost of feed (the price of feed per 
ton was alike for each cow and herd), are the only factors considered in the table below. 
The difference between value of butter produced and cost of feed consumed shows the rela~ 


tive standing of the herds for the 120 days’ test, 


given below as “balance or profit.” 








——Rrown Swiss—— aww — Holstein ~ Jersey ~, 

Total for Averave Total for Average Total for Average 

herd of 5 per cow herd of 15 per cow herd of 2 per cow 
Milk produced, pounds.........26,508 5,302 96,169 6,412 124,524 4,981 
Fat in milk, average %..... ioe Oe 3.62 3.43 3.43 4.73 4.7 
Total fat produced, pounds..... 958 192 3,298 22 5,811 232 
Equivalent in butter, pounds... 1,121 224 3,817 254 6,845 27! 
a Value of butter, dollars...... $280 954 64 1,711 68 
b Cost of feed, dollars...... -- $164 33 516 3 722 29 
BAINES OF PPOTE 6 vccccciccvcds $116 436 29 989 40 
Weight of the cows, pounds.... 6,850 1,370 20,082 1,339 24,607 984 
Weight gained during test, lbs.. 95 —_ 99 _ 72 





results, increase or decrease in live weight of 
animals was figured at 4 cents per pound, butter 
25 cents, solids not fat 3 cents, and butter fat 
30 cents. In figuring weight of butter, it was 
also calculated that the skimmed milk is 85% 
of the whole milk and that it contains an 
average of one-tenth of 1% of fat; buttermilk 
is 10% of the whole milk, and contains an aver- 
age of two-tenths of 1% fat; butter contains 
3% fat. Exact records were kept of foods 
consumed as well as of the product. The value 
of the milk of each cow was determined by 
means of the Babcock machine and the lactom- 
eter. All the records were kept in exactly 


TABLE 2, CLASS A—SFANDING OF THE COWS 
IN BUTTER TEsT. 
“Profit” means difference between cost of 
feed consumed and value of butter produced 
during the 120 days’ test. 


No Name of cow Breed Profit 
37 Loreita D. Jersey $50.52 
39 Brown Lassie Jersey 17.87 
45 Eurybia Jersey 48.99 
25 Dorinda Darling Jerse) 46.08 
20 Shadybrook Gerben Holstein 46.02 
26 Prize May’s Duchess 2d Jersey 45.02 
40 Baronetie of Ingelside Jersey 44.25 
21 Oonan ilth of Hood Farm Jersey 43.79 
30 Ella Goldman Jersey 43.35 
38 Oonan 23d of Hood Farm Jersey 43.24 
43 Diploma’s Brown Bessie Jersey 42.08 
35 Annie of Seekouk Jersey $2.01 
3l Aaron’s Queen Jersey 41.79 
22 Airys Vinie Hugo Jersey 39.87 
23 Blossom of Florence Jersey 39.79 
18 Lady Truth Gerben Meche 

thilde Holstein 39.30 
42 Hoodo Jane Jersey 38.13 
44 King’s Gazelle Fawn Jersey 38.00 
12 Maplecrott DeKol Perfec- 

tion Holstein 37.71 
33 Lassie Easter Pogis Jersey 37.62 
29 Clarion Girl Jersey 36.41 
32 Della of Eau Claire Jersey 34.46 
15 Hadria 2d Holstein 34.41 
28 Bloomfield Oonan Jersey 33.76 
34 Rosa’s Glory Jersey 33.50 
27 Yoethe Koffee of Lawn Jersey 32.45 
18 DeKol De Jung Holstein 31.96 
41 Gorgeous Rosebud Jersey 30.56 
8 Jolie Johanna Holstein 30.15 
17 Anzolette DeKol Holstein 30.14 
24 Chrome 3d of Hood Farm Jersey 39.68 
6 Jolie 4ths Pauline DeKol Holstein 29.67 
1 Nellie Howlas srown Swiss 27.77 
19 Sallie Clothilde Holstein 27.30 


36 Zaza of Menlo Jersey 26.72 
16 Mary of Glencoe Holstein 25.12 
14 Heeringa Pauline 2d Holstein 
4 Miss Laura D. Brown Swiss 
10 Joe Bach Josephine Holstein 





5 Florine 12th Brown Swiss 
9 Daisy Lamb Pieterjte De- 
Kol Holstein 22.20 
“2 Folie Brown Swiss 21.28 
3 Maud BEB. Brown $wiss 19.75 
11 Bessie Wayne Champion Holstein 19.21 
7 Dorinda DeKol 2d Holstein 18.03 


the same manner throughout the test, from 
June 16 to October 13 inclusive, 1904—a total 
of 120 days. The only change made was that 
for the last half (60 days) of the test, there 
was a change in the value placed upon some 
of the forage and grain consumed. All feeds 
were chemically analyzed, but the variations 
in quality were not material, except in two 
unimportant instances. Each cow was fed as 
desired by the men in charge of the herd; 
there was no attempt to feed the different 
herds alike; the only uniformity in feeding 
was that the same price was applied to the 
same feed when fed to different herds. 
ENTRIES BY BREEDS. 

Four breeds of cows entered in this contest 
and continued through the entire time that 
the test was conducted. The five Brown Swiss 
cows were entered only in Classes A and B. 
The 15 Holstein cows were entered in Classes 
A and B, with five cows in Class C. The 25 
Jersey cows were entered in Classes A and B. 
Twenty-nine Shorthorn cows were entered in 
Classes B and C. The Jersey herd possessed 
the advantage of having been selected more 

[To Page 44.] 
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Pennsylvania Corn Field Yields 133 Bushels to Acre. 





The king of corn culture in the east is I. S. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa. The final har- 
vesting of his crop of 1904 is no exception to 
the marvelous crops he has produced on his 
farms for the last 20 years. This year’s crop 
from 84 acres has just ‘been put under cover 
with an average of 125 bushels per acre. Usu- 
ally 90 acres of corn are grown on his place 
each season, but one field being caught in a 
heavy flood, early in the spring, accounts for 
the six acres short. The harvesting of 10,500 
bushels of first-class corn from an area of 84 
acres is only a little short of marvelous to 
many farmers, even in the great corn belt of 
the central west. 

For 20 years Mr Long has been selecting types 
of corn that produce these wonderful results 
year after year. In one field of 28 acres the 
past season, the average yield was 133 bushels 
per acre. Mr Long says there were some por- 
tions of this field that could have been sur- 
veyed that would have produced over 166 
bushels per acre. The season was not a par- 
ticularly favorable one, and Mr Long says that 
in all his experience he does not remember one 
with such a combination of conditions to set 
back the corn crop. The season was cold and 
wet and the crop matured very late. 

Mr Long has extensive land interests in 


FIELD CROPS 


in the soil before the corn is planted. He 
always feeds all his corn, including fodder, on 
the farm to stock cattle. 

Speaking of selecting and care of seed corn, 
Mr Long in a recent interview made the follow- 
ing statement: “In the fall, before my crop is 
ready to harvest, I go through the fields and 
carefully select the corn that comes nearest 
to my ideal, showing character of stalk, leaf 
and habit of ear. In this way, I secure a corn 
that runs very true to type characteristics, 
such as I desire. After this corn is cut and 
husked, I again make more careful selection 
and lay aside the ears having characteristics 
such as I desire to use for seed purposes. I 
have now selected carefully all my seed for 
next season, some of which is shown in the 
picture sent herewith. A careful examination 
of this picture will show that some ears are 
from 12 to 14 inches long, while others vary 
from 10 to 12 inches. The shorter ones, how- 
ever, are bulky, with the corn well rounded 
out to the very tip and close to the base. [I 
would not plant or breed directly from this 
type, but combine it with the long ears. I 
thus secure a field of corn which is quite uni- 
form and in my experience gives me the largest 
possible yield. I shell all my seed corn by 
hand, carefully using only those portions of 
the ear that are best adapted for seed. 

“After many years’ experience, I find that it 
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CROSS SECTIONS OF FIELD CORN DEVELOPED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The above sections of the remarkable corn produced after 20 years careful selection by 
I. S. Long of Lebanon county, Pa, give a very good idea of the character of this grain. 
Each of these sections represents a distinct type in itself, selected for special purposes and 


mixed for general planting. 


It should be noted that special attention is also given to the 


character of the cob, this series representing types from a hollow to a solid cob. It shouid 
be noted that the grains in the hollow cob are long, but have a remarkable uniformity in 


width and depth, the grains being almost as 


thick as they are wide. This type when 


mixed with the others produces a grain remarkable for length and width. For further de- 


tails regarding methods, see article in this issue. 


Nebraska and other central and northwestern 
states, and says that his farms did not produce 
any such crops as he gets in Pennsylvania. 
Here corn always follows timothy or clover or 
both. He* believes thoroughly in a four years’ 
rotation and the land is plowed in the fall to 
an average depth of 8 inches. 

No fertilizers are applied direct to the corn 
crop. This, however, does not mean that Mr 
Long does not provide a large amount of plant 
food. It is applied to other crops previously 
grown. Large quantities of lime have been used 
on this soil, and the clover adds a sufficient 
amount of nitrogen for best results. In addi- 
tion a large amount of vegetable matter is 
This is well rotted by spring 
and is thoroughly broken up and incorporated 


turned under. 


pays to carefully select corn for seed purposes 
and then give it careful care during the winter 
months to get the best results. My corn is 
carefully husked and kept in a cool, dry place, 
where it will not freeze. Too many farmers 
throw all their corn in one heap or crib, and 
when spring comes take what there is left for 
planting. I veriiy believe that by careful se- 
lection and proper handling most farmers in 
the eastern United States could increase their 
crop of corn at least 25%, if not more, if they 
would pay better attention to the selection and 
proper care of seed. Twenty-nine years ago 
next February, when I was not as much inter- 
ested in farming and did not know as much 
about it as I do now, I told my farm superin- 
tendent that he was not getting as much corn 





[5] 


per acre as he should by one-half. He looked 
at me in amazement, with the statement that 
I or no other man could increase the yield 50% 
on that field. At any rate, I took hold of the 
proposition myself, prepared the land and put 
out the corn that season. I planted the Chester 
County Mammoth, a white type of corn. The 
year was an exceedingly unfavorable one and 
frost caught the crop September 6. However, 
even under these adverse conditions, the in- 
crease was more than 25% above what had 
been formerly gotten and I am satisfied had 
the season been favorable, I would have doubled 
the crop even then. 

“Since that time I beat the 50% increase in 
production, in fact, have added nearly 100% to 
it. I have been carefully selecting and breed- 
ing to a type of corn which in 20 years has 
given me an ear having remarkable uniformity, 
small cob, carrying long, well developed grain 
of uniform size, closely set around the base 
and in many cases to the extreme tip of the 
cob. Many ears selected this season are over 
14 inches long, ranging from 8 to 11 inches 
in circumference. Many of the ears weigh 
from 2% to 2% pounds each. I do not like to 
plant exclusively the long-eared type, but each 
season combine this with the shorter and more 
uniform ears. I like an ear that stands erect 
on the stalk. 

Two years ago Mr Long made an extended 
trip throughout the great corn belts of the 
west, when he made the statement that he 
had not seen and did not believe there was a 
like area of corn in the United States that 
would produce the results that he got in the 
Lebanon valley in 1902. Asked if he would 
repeat a challenge made then, his reply was 
as follows: “I repeat my open challenge to 
any farmer in the United States, who has pro- 
duced the past year, without commercial fer- 
tilizers, a field of corn that will yield in round 
numbers a greater output than has my 84 acres 
this season. If there are any corn growers 
in the central west, or any place else, who can 
put up an average of 125 bushels per acre on 
84 acres, under the adverse conditions that I 
have contended with this year, I would like to 
know where he is and will appreciate it if he 
will communicate the facts to the editor of 
this paper.” 

According to Mr Long's statement, he will 
feed on the farm the 10,500 bushels of corn 
produced on his piace the past season. He 
says: “It is my practice to utilize all my 
corn product on the farm, with the exception 
of what I reserve for seed. This includes the 
fodder and cob as well as the grain. I believe 
in getting as large a crop as I can from my 
land, and at the same time I allow nothing to 
get away that I can return that will improve 
the soil for future crops. Although I get a 
great deal of fun out of my farm, I reasonably 
expect a good interest return each season on 
the money invested. I -would rather have my 
farms to-day in their present condition, than 
government bonds for the same amount of 
money. Every ear of my corn, except my seed, 
is fed on the place and converted into beef, 
which is usually sold in the New York mar- 
ket. I have stable room to accommodate about 
130 head of cattle in addition to my dairy herd 
and other farm animals. These are fed during 
the winter and spring months in the barns and 
put upon the market usually about the middle 
of June. I grind my corn, cob and all and 
feed it. The fodder is shredded as needed. In 
this way, I get the greatest possible profit 
out of my corn crop and return to the land all 
the manure produced. I am thus gradually 
building up my farms and consider them better 
to-day than they were 25 years ago.” 
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A good eye, a steady hand and a 


STEVENS 


Rifle or Shotgun 


mean a@ successful shot every time. 
**Stevens” arms are reliable under 
allconditions. Every gun that leaves 
our factory is tested by experts and 
guaranteed to be absolutely perfect. 
a Write for 140- pago book telling all about the 
Stevens” guns, how to caro for a fire ‘arm 3 
also valuablo points on hunting, camping, 

ete. ea sloso 4c, in seamape for postage, 
fle Puzzle” FRE. It’s a puzzler, but 

“eas: easy when you know end ” Writo for it. 
your dealer, and insist on tho “Stevens.” 
1S you cannot obtain them, wo ship direct, 
©xpress prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price, 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
295Pine Street 
Ohicopec Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 
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The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 
en CLARK’S REV. 
Bush Plow and Harrow. 


Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, 
Connects subsoil 
\ Can plow a newly 
cut forent, stump, bush of 
W bog land 
CLARK’ 3 DBL. ACTION 
CuTANA MOVES 18,000 TONS 
F EARTH IN A DAY. 
y Ae for. Circulars. 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 


A MAN SAVED 


BY Fatah FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 
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TIME & MONEY 
fs BY DOING 

i) BLACKSMITHING 

|) ANDREPAIRING 

| ATHOME 


ae itp i! Foace Dobie 


| Tus STEEL| 
FORGE }f 
i WILL EASILY |]i} 
| 4 | ik 
| 4 INCH WAGON TIRE UL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


ANY FARMER GAN START ini: sect tore 


in two minutes and do repairing at home. 


WE GUARANTEE our ated forges to equal in 


every way any $10 forge and 
to be as represented or money refunded. 


Special Introductory Prices. ©n¢ torcecom- 


plete 84.25, or 1 
forge, 1 pr. of tongs and 1 anvil rice combined, all 
for 86.00. Our forges have been used and endorsed 
by farmers in every state and Canada for the tast 
7years. Write for free catalog and testimonials. 
C. A.S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Mich. 


KA FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo, 
50,000 HAYMAKER ferr  MUe prone s100.00 per 


acre. Finest catalog. W. N. Searff, New Carlisle, O. 




























A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
REE ATT 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company. 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then cign your name, postoffice and state. 

















MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


The Productive Capacity of Soils. 





PRO F. H. KING, WISCONSIN, 
The active food materials, of both 
plants and animals, are in available 


form only when in solution, Solid foods, 
when eaten, are dissolved in the diges- 
tive tract, and only then can they enter 
the system to nourish the body or con- 
tribute to its supply of energy. So, too, 
the immediately available plant food 
material obtained from the soil is car- 
ried in the soil moisture, and with it 
enters the plant through the roots, 
Since both the soil moisture and the 
plant food materials dissolved in it are 
essential to plant growth, it is clearly 
of fundamental importance to learn 
whether the yields of crops are greater 
where the dissolved plant food mate- 


rials, or the readily soluble forms of 
them, are present in larger amounts 
in the soil. 

Two soils, under normal field condi- 


tions, one giving a vield of 54.6 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre, and the other 
17.3 bushels, were leached, during about 
six hours, with distilled water. From 
the surface foot of the first, potash was 
recovered at the rate of 287 pounds per 
acre, the second giving but 160 pounds. 

Likewise, the first soil yielded 280 
pour:ds of phosphorie acid, while the 
other gave only 122 pounds per acre. 
Of nitric acid, too, the substance from 
which plants derive their supply of 
nitrogen, the soil yielding 54.6 bushels 
of corn per acre gave up to the water 
at the rate of 301 pounds nitric acid 
from the surface foot; while the soil 
yielding only 17.3 bushels gave to the 
water but 98 pounds from the surface 
foot. 

Thus it is seen, where large amounts 
of essential plant food materials could 
be recovered from the soil, there the 
yields were also large; and where the 
water removed small amounts of plant 
food material there the yield was also 
small. 

When the amounts of the different 
plant food materials which were re- 
moved from these soils during only 
about six hours of leaching with pure 
water are put in the form of a table 
they stand as here given in accom- 
panying figures. The amounts of plant 
food materials removed with distilled 
water, in about six hours, from two 
soils, one where the yield of corn was 
54.6 bushels, and the other where the 
yield was 17.3 bushels per acre. 
Amounts are in pounds per acre from 
the surface foot. 

FOOD MATERIALS REMOVED FROM SOILS, 


Large Small 

corn, corn, 

Ibs Ibs 

POtASH ...ccccecccceseseees 200 160 
REED csccostuccoussedsevees aE 178 
DERSNOOIS 202 ccccccescvecesse Ot 250 
Nitric acid ..... eeaseeeneee MEE 98 
Phosphoric acid .....e+++++ 280 122 
Sulphuric acid .....e++++1,019 463 
EE Secsmee itindeeouscee 1,271 
To recover these amounts of plant 
food materials, it may be stated that 


the distilled water was caused to leach 
slowly through a very thin layer three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, and the 
amount used was enough to cover the 
surface about 40 inches deep. 

The amounts of potash present in 
these two soils, and shown to be in 
available form by its removal with 
water, was equal to that removed by 
19.4 tons of field cured stalks and ears 
per acre, in the case of the stronger 
soil, and of 10.9 tons per acre, for the 
poorer soil. Likewise, there was phos- 
phoric acid enough recovered, for 19.1 
tons and 8.3 tons respectively, 

In a comparative study of eight soil 
types, four of which were strong and 
four others poor, upon which both corn 
and potatoes were grown under normal 
field conditions and in four states, it 
on the 
2.47 times that 

At the same 


was found that the mean yield, 
four stronger soils, 
on the four poorer soils. 


was 


time it was found, as an average of a 
large number of determinations, that 
the total plant food materials which 
could be removed from the surface foot 
of soil by washing with distilled water 
during three minutes was 2.39 times 
greater from the stronger soils than 
from the four poorer soils. 
WHAT PRODUCES LARGE YIELDS, 

These results, and those given above, 
leave little reason to doubt that the 
larger yields of generally productive 
soils are not only associated with larger 
amounts of plant food materials solu- 
ble in water, but that the larger yields 
are, in a large measure, the direct re- 
sult of the abundance of available plant 
food. 

Setting aside the cause of the differ- 
ences in the enduring fertility of soils, 
it is my conviction that, when the 
necessary critical study has been made, 
it will be found that the immediately 
productive capacity of soils are in a 
very high degree determined by those 
plant food materials which are present 
in forms which are readily dissolved in 
water. And that those soils, climate 
permitting, which contains these water- 
soluble plant food materials in greatest 
abundance, up to optimum limits, are 
capable of producing the largest vields, 

Various observations which have been 
made, tend to show that good soil 
management has the effect to clothe 
the soil skeleton with heavier and 
heavier accumulations of the soluble 
plant food materials. On the other 
hand, poor soil management leaves the 
soil skeleton less and less. heavily 
clothed, thus reducing the store of im- 
mediately available plant food to lower 
and still lower limits, thus necessitat- 
ing smaller and still smaller yields. 





The Labor Saving Manure Spreader. 





The various machines for spreading 
stable manure, fertilizers, lime, plas- 
ter, etc, have been immensely improved 
of late years. The new types for 1905 
possess some points of advantage even 
over the improved styles sold during 
the year just closed. No machine is 
doing more to keep down the labor bill 
of our farmers and to render easier a 
big and important job than the manure 
spreader. Yet comparatively few farm- 
ers possess one of these machines, while 
some who do own them do not get the 
fullest benefit from the spreader. 

This is why we want statements of 
practical experience with manure 
spreaders. We will give $5 for the best 
statement of the kind mailed to this 
paper on or before February 1, $2 for 
the next best, $1 each for the next three, 
The letter should briefly answer ques- 
tions like these: What are the advan- 
tages of the manure spreader, how 
many loads of manure does it handle 
for you in the course of a year, and 
over how many acres do you spread. 
What does it cost you to do this work 
with the spreader, and what would be 
the cost by the old-fashioned system. 
What are the most important points to 
be observed in using the spreader to 
get the most benefit from it. What 
machine do you use. 





This administration must look after 
the meat combine or the farmers will 
have to quit raising market stock; then 
ruin is sure to come to our country. 
The price paid for stock in the country 
to-day and the price paid by the labor- 
er over the block is a shame.—[T. B. 
O’Bryan, Monroe County, Ia. 


Tender Feet—J. P. L. has a pair of 
driving horses that after they are 
driven and then allowed to stand for a 
while will be stiff on starting. The 
hoofs are.dry and somewhat contracted. 
What can be done for them? Take off 
the shoe and poultice the feet with 
warm bran mash put into bags and 
tied on. Change the poultice twice a 
day and continue it for a week. Then 
shoe with bar shoes. This treatment 
usually helps such cases. 
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Culture of fees 


FRANCES KINER, ILLINOIS, 


Hyacinths for house culture should 
be planted about the last of February, 
in small pots with good drainage. After 
the pots are filled nearly full of rich 
soil place the bulb in the center and 
press down carefully until only the 
crown appears above the soil. Fill 
the remainder of the pot and water 
thoroughly. Then bury the pots in a 
box of sand or ashes and place in a 
cellar or room that is rather dark and 
not very cold. Water occasionally, 
enough to keep them moist. In four or 


five weeks they will be well rooted and 
may be brought out for early bloom- 
ing, or they can be left until later in 
the season and then brought to the 
light. 

If one wishes to cultivate them in 
glasses the single varieties are the most 
desirable. Fill the glass so the water 
will almost, but not quite, touch the 
base of the bulb. Clean rain water is 
best to use. Add a small piece of char- 
coal to keep it pure. After filling the 
glass set it in a cool, dark room until 
the roots are well formed and reach 
almost to the bottom of the glass. Keep 
a sufficient supply of water in the glass 
at all times and as soon as the flowers 
begin to grow sprinkle the plant with 
rain water. If any fungus or dead 
skin appears on the bulb remove it. 
It is not necessary to change the water 
in the glass unless it becomes offensive 
or the rocts appear unhealthy. The 


hyacinth flowers best when the tem- 
perature is a little above freezing. 


Fresh, strong bulbs should be procured 
each season. 
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Vegetables Under Cheese Cloth—A 
number of experiments conducted by 
the Canadian experimental farm show- 
ed that lettuce grew quicker outside 
the inclosure. That grown outside was 
from two to four days earlier than that 
Radishes were three days 
and were perfectly free 
from maggots. Beans were earlier 
when grown inside and were very near- 
ly as productive. The conclusions from 
the entire experiment seem to be that 
cheese cloth inclosures may be of value 
in cities and towns, where it is diffi- 
cult to have a garden, owing to injury 
from cats, dogs and even children. They 
may also be useful to market garden- 
ers for growing which are 
affected by root maggots. 


grown inside. 
earlier inside 


V egetables, 





When You Water Plants, soak them 
and have done with it. It is the little 
dabs of water all the time that do mis- 
chief. Out of doors it doesn't rain 
every few minutes but when it does 
it soaks and then stops. Morning is 
the best time to water. Stand the pots 
in a tub of water, deep enough to reach 
almost the rim of the pot. When the 
soil turns dark on top take them out 
and drain. 





Fertilizers for Plants—Ammonia is 
an excellent fertilizer. Add one table- 
spoonful to about three quarts water 
and thoroughly water the plants with 
this once a week for a period of about 
six weeks. You will notice a marked 
change in growth and color as well as 
in the bloom.—[{Miss Jennie Elliot, 
Nova Scotia. 





Old Coleus Plants saved from last 
summer may be started at any time 
now to supply next summer’s needs. By 
repropagation from the earliest eut- 
tings made a fine supply of stocky 
plants will be ready to set out when the 
weather becomes warm. The old stocks 
will then be useless. 
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Success with Celery on Poor Soil. 

Cc. H, BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J. 

[This articie received the first prize 

our recent awurds for best records 
of experience the past season in grow- 
g new and old crops, as announced 
in these pages November 5, 1904.] 

To grow good celery one must have 
eood seed to start with, then grow good 
tocky plants. I have had the best 
uceess when I have grown my own 
plants, because I know just what con- 

ition they are in and can pull them at 

1e best time to set in the field without 
langer of wilting. I seldom lose one 

lant in 100. 

As early in April as the soil can be 
worked I put a bed in fine condition. 
I make the rows 1 foot apart, very shal- 
jow and 1% to 2 inches wide and scat- 
ter seed over width of row. Then, to 
irm the seed in the soil I use a wheel- 


n 


barrow, going over each row lengthe- 
wise. A steel rake is then passed 


over the rows to cover the 
lightly. This method has 


engthwise 
seed very 
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CELERY PRODUCED ON POOR SOIL. 
»w White in right hand; Golden Self- 
Blanching in left. 


er failed in getting a good stand of 
te 
My soil is a clayey loam, with a hard 


bsoil not the least like celery land, 
et the past two seasons I have grown 
e celery upon it I generally plant 
rly peas on the ground before the cel- 
When they are picked, the ground 
plowed, harrowed and made very 
Then rows are plowed out 4 feet 
irt and a light application of both 
ted manure and fertilizer dropped in 
furrow. Two furrows are then 
»wed back over the manure and left 
-weed seed to sprout, or until pros- 
ts are good for rain, when the ridges 
e raked off and the row is ready to 
pliant, 
MANAGEMENT OF THE YOUNG PLANTS, 
The plants are pulled and set 8 inches 
irt in the row, care being taken to 
oid doubling back the roots when 
aced in the holes. The soil is always 
} ressed firmly about the plants. When 
1e plants show that they are growing, 
I give them a small application of ni- 
trate of soda and hoe lightly along the 
row. The ground between the rows is 
Iso kept thoroughly cultivated. <A sec- 
end application of nitrate is given in 
Sout two weeks and the rapid growth 
en makes one hustle to handle the 
ants before they get too large to hill 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth, 


easily. 
died the soil is hoed up on each side 
of the row to insure an upright growth, 

As soon as the plants are large 
enough I dig a trench, the depth of 
a spade, about a foot wide and usually 
24 feet long. After the trench is com- 
pleted two 12-foot boards are placed on 
each side and the plants packed in four 
abreast until the trench is full. Then 
the boards are raised up on each side 
and staked so that the upper edges 
are 10 inches apart. Another board 
can now be placed on top to cover the 
plants. This is all that is necessary 
until hard freezing weather arrives, 
when the trenches must be protected 
with earth and litter. Corn stalks I find 
a good thing for that purpose. 

In preparing the celery for the trench 
the plants are lifted with a spading 
fork, the roots trimmed off square with 
a knife, leaving the remaining earth 
and roots to start growth in the trench, 
All poor stalks we also remove from 
outside of the plant. A little moist soil 
is then packed among the roots. In 15 
to 20 days, according to the weather, 
the celery will be in condition to trim 
for market. Trimming consists in re- 
moving poor stalks and roots. After 
washing, three or four plants, accord- 
ing to size, are tied in a bunch, 

I aim to have my last trench ready 
for marketing not later than November 
10, the celery to be marketed later is 
packed in the hotbed and in the cellar, 
where it is handy to get at for Thanks- 
giving and holiday trade. I sell it all 
to private customers. After January 
1 the weather is generally too cold here 
to handle celery and I am glad mine 
is all sold. It brings good returns as 
long as it lasts, 

I have tried for several seasons to 
grow celery with fertilizer alone, but 
have had poor success. Some seasons 
there have been a large number of hol- 
low-stalked plants, a fault I have laid 
to a poor grade of seed, because my 
methods of manuring and fertilizing 
have always been the same. The past 
season out of 3500 plants I did not find 
a single unsound one. I have’ seed 
enough of the varieties left for next 
season's crop, and if that all turns out 
past lot did, I shall con- 
fault lies entirely with the 


solid as the 
clude the 
seed. 

I grow only the self-blanching va- 
rieties, such as Golden Self-Blanching, 
White Plume and Snow White. This 
last, a new sort, Was less satisfactory 
upon my land than White Plume be- 
side Which it was planted. The latter 
is heavier and makes a better plant, 
and I prefer it, although Snow White 
when blanched is the whitest celery I 
have ever seen. Golden Self-Blanching 
for a yellow and White Plume for a 
white celery are hard to surpass, 





Hogs Do Well on Potatoes. 


Cc. N. WHITE, ANDROSCOGGIN CO, ME. 





I have fea my hogs on cooked pota- 
toes and meal ever since digging time, 
with excellent results. Rotten ones are 
not fed. I always pick up all sound 
potatoes, no matter how small, and 
feed them to hogs and poultry. This 
is a good way to vary the rations. 

I also cook apples (sweet ones pre- 
ferred) and pumpkins, If these are to 
be fed to hens, or growing pigs, I 
mash them while hot with some bran, 


If to be fed to fattening hogs, corn 
meal is put in. I have followed this 
practice for some years with good 


success and always have had healthy 
hogs and pork that was good and 
sweet. Apples and potatoes are as 
much to hogs as to the human race. 

In summer, my hogs have the run of 
the orchard until the fruit gets to 
cropping badly. Then they are housed 
in dry, warm, clean pens. I prefer hogs 
in my orchard to any other way of cul- 
tivating the soil. Mr Hog is a faithful 
worker and a little corn scattered 
around will keep him diligent. 


TRUCK FARMING 


After the plants have been han- } 
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E Strawberries 


[ad Grown by the pedigree sys- 
tem. Biggest and Best 
Berries, and lots of them. 


$2.00 a 1,000 


and Upwards, 


piants by the 
‘ aspberries, 
Blackbe rries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Grapes. All the 
good old and many choice new 
varieties. Illustrated, descrip- 
tive catalogue giving prices and 
telling how to plant and grow them, 
Free to all. For 30 years a small fruit 
specialist. 250 acres in berries, 


J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 










Good Potatoes Bring Fancy Prices | ' 


To grow a large crop of good potatoes, the soil | 
must contain plenty of Potash. r 
Tomatoes, melons, cabbage, turnips, lettuce— 
in fact, all vegetables, remove large quantities of | 
Potash from the soil. Supply | 


Potash 


liberally by the use of fertilizers containing not 
Zess than 10 per cent. actual Potash. Better 
and more profitable yields are sure to follow. 

Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars 
booming special fertilizers, but contain valuable 
information to farmers. Sent free for the asking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
Ree seen. 


+ Apple, Pear, Plum (Cherry, Peachand 
$5 PER 100. FREIGHT PAl Py hope Poplars, healthy, true to 
name and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP 


Catalogue freee RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Ceneva, N. Y. 


With Grimm Sap Spouts you can cultivate the bore without in mary to the 

= tree and gain one-fourth more sap. This is guaranteec Grimm * 

Covers exclude rain and snow from the bucket and prevent the 

7 bucket from rusting. One bore with the ome System produces 

“Jc more sap than than two bores the old way. Catalogue “J” that tells 
about it and sample spout, free. “ 


G. H. GRIMM, Rutland Vt.. and 84 Wellington Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


NEW SEEDS [i tt sctowss to mu oven 


We have raised a very fine lot of seeds the past sea- 
son and offer them to the gardeners and farmers at 
WHOLESALE PRICES. Catalogue free. It contains lots of good things, including a new 
Blight Proof Potato and a new Oats that gave us 2,000 bushels on 19 acres. Don't miss it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, Coldwater, N. Y. 


DO YOUR FRUIT TREES BEAR TRUE TO NAME? 


A problem confronting fruit growers and farmers throughout the country and a serious one to solve. I 
have qtudied the question many years and can give you valuable information. Send for_my free Catalogue. 
Fifty Fruit Trees Free with early orders. MARTIN WAHL, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Ee 


— =—> 


: SYRAGUSE | 
aL Reversible Sulky Plow. 


For both hillside and'level land plowing. Perfect work» 
avoidng ridges and dead furrows. Steel moldboards 
and strips, chilled or steel shares, With automatic, 
adjustable pole, operator regulates width of furrow, 
plows around curves and avoids side strain on horses. 
S beam, landside, wheel and pole always in line, no side 
draft. With Power Lift, making it easy for the boy to 
handle, If your dealer hasn'tit, write us. Catalogue free, 


Syracuse Chilled Piow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE GREAT WESTERN 


Manure Spreader 
fs the only Spreader FHDLESS APRON “22 


many advantages which it possesses. It's ~ a. 
in place and ready to receive the load without 
any turning back either by hand or complicated, 
\ easily broken machinery. The front and r -4 
axles are of same length which, with the 


S Broad Tires Prevents, Rutting 
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. fields, m 
LIGHT DRAFT. “SPREADS, ALL TinDs OF MANURE, ener ips crane anes tern 
intly to spre loeds r acre. as only re u 
END GATE AND BEATER ‘ih Hood PROTECTOR iN ise, Made othe Sola ‘center eur teen ces 
ty. Mado in 4 sizes: 30, GO, 70 and 100 bush- 












POSITIVE GUARANTEE si." 


our dealer or send tous 


$s ITH MANURE SPREADER co. 16-18 SOUTH CLINTON N'ST."Gincaco, 


PRAY. rina 


PERFECT. AGITATORS with Automatic Bru’ 
for cleaning strainer. er or rubber valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumps. Book _ cD wMeowiedied feeling if you use our pumps.” 


Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 


— one — oo oe — ed without charge. tn 














EYE ST 


L.er Grown, 
None betterand none so 
low in price, Jo Pe pkt. 

and up, postpaid, Finest 












HYDRAULIC cien 


& Main St, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


illustrated f FREE’ Eo ever 
printed sent FREE, Engrav- 
ings of every variet y. A great 
WV lot of extra a pkes. of seeds, new 
sorts, presented free with every 











RCHARD. PROFIT 


depends upon working all the frat 
intos — veduett Cider for 











Gestence, ff , Clear and pure it order. Some sorts onions only = 
—" Y} brie " ig perlb. Other seed equally low. 
roduced , Years a seed growerand dealer and 3 


customers satisfied. No old seeds. Send 
our own and neighbor's name and address 
or big FREE catalogue. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 

















GRAPES and CURRANTS 


eo fruiting is for many years. Get the best varieties. 

Let me suggest temintey Grapes and Red Cross Cur- 
rants. They are uniform heavy bearers of choicest fruits. 
i furnish plants of my own growing, superb stock. Also 
all the aed Seating one yy = Black- 
bernies an. 1 finest collection of id grown, oar Roses ever 
Offered. Send for my new catalog, 7 


Alien L. Wood, Wholesale Crower, Rochester, N.Y, 


in spare time and home coun- Cj 
ty. You may do as well. Q 
rders come fast for the 


‘ 
**Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
with new spring shut-off. Catch a 
good thing quick, Write for free 
sample plan and full particulars 













Rochester SprayPumpCo., 1 East Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 






















fg the egg that is laid when eggs 
are high, and the hen phat lays the 
golden egg is the hefi that is fed 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. This 
preparation, fed with other foods, 
tones up the egg-producing organs 
end enables the system to appro- 
priate all the e ge-making matcrial 
from the stuff fed. It makes hens 
lay all winter. 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-GE-A 


iz the guaranteed egg producer. Cures 
diseases as nothing else can. Costs 
but a penny « day for 30 to 60 fowls. 

1} Ibs. 25e, mall or 

express 20¢ 
5 ibs. G0e 
12 Ibs. 1.25 
25 Ib. pall $2.50. 


SoldonaWritten Guarantee 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page 
Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 


Srxeene In Canada 
and extreme 


[vet aod bdbouth, 














Tl JOHNSON’S’ Pay-for-itsolt 
Hatcher 

Hf, New patents, great improvements. 

y Don't be afraid to pin your faith to 


OLD TRUSTY 


40 Deys Trial. G Yrs. Cuarantec. 
12 years experience building 50 vt 

ether fasabenes a, Ga my new catalog and advice book FR. 

M. M. Johnson Go., Clay Center, Neb. 


a ae 











tells howto make money 
-—How toriise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
-~ es are hij. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why nottry modern 
methods this year? 
‘Why not learn about {ncuba- 
tors and brooders from a firm 


1867,and who know how tomake 
<<; | Satisfactory machines? Write us 
for the book today. It is free. 


omit GEO. ERTEL CO., 


Quincy, Ill. 











THIS 1S THE LIMIT. 
§$ 4. 50 For a 50-Egg Hot Wator, 

e Self-reguiating Incubator. 
Guaranteed te hatch every hatchable egg. 

3 for 650-chick brooder. Only $7.50 


orco lete outfit. 30d P 
trial. Ai for FREE catal logue. “4 — 
Ko agent's Buckeye Incubator Co. 
profits to pay. Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Successfuls 


Automaticin everything. Acci- 
dents impossi- 
ble. The most 
chicks hatched, 
brooded the 
best, least care, 
Get the stand- 
ard of years. Incubator, poultry and poultry 
supp!y eatalog FREE. Poultry paper 1 year 10e. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR Co. 
Dept. 104 Des Moines la, 











EASY and. SURE PROFITS 
<7 towa ROUND ‘Incubator, 


Simple to operate. Cheapest in 
fuel. Perfect heat regulation. 
Larcest per cent hatches. Healthier 
chicks. Thousands testify to the 
hatching qualities of these machines. 
“No Cold Corners’ Descriptive catalog FREE for asking. 











{OWA INCUBATOR CO., 163E. Locust St., Des Moines, la. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Live Facts About Swine Feeding. 


DR GEORGE A. BILLINGS, N J EXPER STA. 








What is the best feed for pigs 
ing about 75 to 100 pounds 1 , 
I want to double that weight as soon 
as possible. I have my ow! orn but 
have to buy bran at $21 per ton and 
middlings at $25 per ton. I don’t want 
them fat, but g 1 growthy pigs.—[J. 
Lincoin Knight, Mercer County, N J. 
It is very important that the feeder 
understand th principles of animal 
nutrition, so that by a judicious use of 
feed mixtures the young animal will 


from the first develop a healthy, ro- 
bust constitution in securing a normal 
frame of bone and muscle. It is nature’s 
plan to grow the framework first and 
Iny on fat afterward, and if the animal 
is unproperly nurtured so as to modify 
internal organs 


its bone, muscles and 


even to a slight extent, in a few gen- 
erations the ill effects become very 


marked. 

The best food, therefore, for a grow- 
ing hog is that which gives strength 
to the bones and development to the 
muscles, increasing the size of the liver 
and other internal organs This gives 

greater capacity for the circulation of 


blood, supplying the elements of nutri- 
tion to all parts of the body 
Corn, either whole or ground, is mor2 


rrown on the farm, 


carbohy- 


generally fed. It is 
relatively cheap, 
drates and having for its special func- 
tion the production of fat. It should not 
be fed without a full knowledge of its 
composition and limitation. For the 
breeder who is looking for greater de- 
velopment should 
constitute only a third to half of the 
ration, the lesser amount given to the 
younger animal. 

Investigations in the feeding of corn 
alone and in combination with more 
protein foods, such as middlings, skim 
milk and dried blood, show that thers 
was about half as much blood in the 
animal with corn fed pigs and that 
where middlings were fed the livers 
weighed 48 ounces, agaftnst 31 ounces 
with pigs fed corn alone. The tender- 
loin and other muscles were more 
greatly developed from protein-rich ra- 
tions and the breaking strength,gof th: 
thigh bone was 380 pounds with the 
corn meal ration, but 593 pounds where 
the pigs were fed milk, middlings or 
blood. 

Middlings and other carbonaceous 
mill by-products are said to have a 
tendency to pork and 
should be fed in connection with corn 
meal, barley or other grains. Bran 
furnishes much protein and mineral 
matter, but is fibrous and chaffy in 
character and unfit for the stomach of 
a young pig, although when more 
mature some bran can be fed with 
advantage. 


rich in 


of framework corn 


produce soft 


WHERE SKIM MILK IS AVAILABLE ’ 
with corn or rice meal, it is one of 
the best of rations. Investigations car- 
ried on at the Wisconsin experiment 
station showed that where one to three 
pounds skim milk was fed with one 
pound corn meal, 327 pounds of milk 
would save 100 pounds meal. Léke- 
wise, when the proportion of skim milk 
to corn meai was 3 to 5, 5 to 7 and 7 to 
9 pounds to one pound meal, 446, 574 and 
552 pounds respectively of skim milk 
would save 100 pounds meal. 

Pigs weighing 75 to 100 pounds will 
consume 3% to 4 pounds grain feed per 
day, and where skim milk is fed about 
6 pounds milk is equivalent to one 
pound grain. In answer to the above 
question, I would suggest feeding 2 to 
2%, pounds middlings with 1% pounds 
corn meal mixed in a slop. If kitchen 
refuse and swill is used, a smaller 
amount of meal is required. Gluten 
meal can be fed in place of middlings, 
but being highly nitrogenous a larger 
meal should be fed. 
craving for mineral 
small quantity of 
bone meal. 
and indicates 
in their feed. 


proportion of corn 
If hogs show a 
supply a 
wood ashes, charcoal or 
This craving is unnatural 
a lack of mineral matter 

es 


“TI saw your ady in old reli ible A A.” 





some to get the desired number. 


Value of Ground Buckwheat as a Feed 


I would like to have the experience 
of some one with ground buckwheat 
and buckwheat bran as a stock feed. I 
have been told it was injurious to stock 


of all kinds. I refer in particular to 
he kind that is all ground up fine.— 
[L. A., Harrison County, O. 


buckwheat plant, 
used as a stock feed, has a fair 
value its nutrients running 
lower than the leading 
eals. In certain districts large quan- 
tities of buckwheat by-products are 
available to the stockman, who, under- 
standing their nature and composition, 
may avail himself of an excellent feed 
at comparatively low cost. Prof Henry 
of Wisconsin, says the black, woody 
hulls of the buckwheat grain have lit- 
tle feeding value, and should be used 
only when coarse feeds are scarce and 
high priced, in which case they may 
serve to give bulk to the feed of ani- 
mals that otherwise might starve. 

On the other hand, that portion of 
the buckwheat grain immediately in- 
side of the hull, which forms the mid- 
rich in protein and _ ether 
and, has a high feeding value. 
aiming to sell as much of 
the hulls as possible, mixes them with 
the middlings. designating this com- 


The grain of the 
rarely 
feeding 


somewhat cer- 


dlings, is 
extract, 
The miller, 


pound buckwheat bran. The _ intelli- 
gent purchaser, knowing that the hulls 
are practically worthless, will avoid 
them and buy only the floury mid- 


Buckwheat bran and middlings 
are nearly always used for cow, fet 
ing, having the reputation of producing 
a large flow of milk. It has been 
charged that buckwheat by-products 
make a white, talliowy butter and pork 
of a low quality. These 
probably without foundation, 


dlings. 





charges are 
when the 


feeds are not given in excess. The feed- 
er may make liberal use of the floury 
portions of the buckwheat grain, well 


ssured that they are valuable, and 
that usually they are an economical 
feed. 

At the Ottawa station in Canada, 


Prof Robertson fed lots of five pigs 
each on ground buckwheat and ground 
wheat, the trial lasting 77 days. A 
second trial with six pigs in each lot 


was conducted for 140 days. For half 
the ration, one lot received ground 
buckwheat, the other wheat; the other 


ground 
‘at bran. 


half of the ration consisted of 
barley, rye and wheat, and wh 


In all trials the meal was soaked 30 
hours before feeding. The results 
showed that though buckwheat has a 
high value, it does not quite equal 
wheat as a feed for pigs Fully 6% 
more grain was required in the buck- 


wheat mixture than in the wheat mix- 
ture for 100 ences of gain. 
Fattening C Cull Ewes. 


CHRISTOPHER SCHINNERER, INDIANA. 





The fact is, I would never have any 
culls, but if I get caught with some on 
hand I manage as follows: Any time 
after they had three or four crops of 
lambs and before they break down, I 
would select all their good ewe lambs, 
If I did not find enough I would buy 
In the 
fall I would keep the ram away from 
them. By feeding them together (lambs 
and ewes) until spring, it will take very 
little grain to keep the lambs grow- 
ing and make the old ewes fat. By 
shearing time or before the old ewes 


will weigh from 760 to 200 pounds or 
more each and be ready sale at a good 
price. 


The lambs are now yearlings of good 
size and will shear from 12 to 16 pounds 
of wool. By fall they will be in prime 
condition to breed, and as I said above 
very little grain will do it. Give them 
all the clover hay they want and good 
pasture. Never let the lambs and weth- 
ers get poor, but if they should, start 
them slowly until you get them used 
to your feed, which should be cut sheaf 
oats, good clover hay or alfalfa, oats 
and corn mixed, bran and oatmeal and 
plenty of. good pasture. Also provide 
some kind of roots, such as mangels, 


Sugar beets or turnips and have salt 
with a little sulphur by them all the 
time. Protect from storms in winter, 


from the hot sun and 
hborhood there are 


and in summer 
the flies. In my neig 
few wethers two or 
They are nearly always sold as lambs. 


more years old. 


- 
Keeping Milk Clean on the Farm. 
F. C. MALONE, EASPFERN NEW YORK. 


regulation of the milk supply 
amination of 


If the 
in Boston 
not more than 500,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, every should en- 
deavor to get it 100,000 or 
under. To do this should be 


allows a cont 


producer 
down to 


barns 


whitewashed at least once a year and 
should be dusted frequently. 
If milk is bottled on the place I find 


it best to bottle it immediately and 
then pack it in fine ice. If it is to be 
shipped in cans, I advise having cans 
set in tubs of water cooled with ice, 
while the milking is being done; either 
way the milk may be cooled down to 
45 degrees in two hours if reasonable 
amount of haste is used. 

Cattle should be pastured on high, 
dry land, if possible, as swampy land 
produces muck, clings to the 
udder and harbors bacteria. All pails, 
cans, bottles or strainers used should 
be sterilized, either by steam or boiling 


which 


water. I do not approve of the use of 
any wire strainer, but prefer linen with 
cotton between each strainer, as this 
is sure to catch the free dust that 


works in during the milking. 
low count of bacteria is 
10,000 or under, the cow 
should be brushed and the udder and 
sides dampened with cloth, to 
stay any loose hairs or dust that might 
work into the milk. The first few 
streams from each teat should also be 
discarded. On this place our milk is 
sold in New York city, and is tested 


generally 
If a very 
desired, say 


moist 


for bacteria each week; test taken at 
random from our supply after it 
reaches the city. We have had tests 


as high as 750,000 and as low as 1200, 
so you see I know whereof I speak. 
Gur usual test is 10,000 or under. Milk 
rich in butter fat always has a little 
higher count of bacteria than that of 
poorer quality. 


Offer—G. M. Ditto, 
Box 52, Joliet, Ill, advises us that he 
will send to any reader of this paper 
one of his ball-bearing feed grinders 
on ten days’ free trial, without asking 
any money in advance. All you need 
to do is to write him to send you his 
grinder for ten days, as offered in the 
advertising columns of this paper. He 
states that it will grind at least 20% 
more ear corn or other grain than any 
other two-horse sweep mill made, and 
if you do not find it satisfactory, return 
it at his expense. It is ball bearing 
throughout and is self-cleaning. It has 
a very light draft, and judging from 
the letters which we have from those 
who have used it, it is giving splendid 
satisfaction. As Mr Ditto guarantees 
it in every respect, you are running no 


A Feed Gr inder 0 


risk in sending for one on trial. This 
is the season of the year when it will 
pay you to grind your feed for stock, 


all of our readers 
good grinding mill 


and we would advise 
who are in need of a 
to write Mr Ditto at once. Better write 
Mr Ditto to-day, and he will ship you 
one of his mills promptly, or send you 
full particulars concerning it. 

I Appreciate Very Much, writes S, 
W. Whitmore of Cleveland to Dr B. J. 
Kendall Co of Enosburg Falls, Vt, the 
readiness with which you gave me the 
information contained in your letter, 


and would say that I have for the past 
14 years been a user of your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure, which I consider the best 


on the market. I would not be with- 
out the spavin cure in either the house 
or stable, for it is the best preparation 
I have ever come across for both man 
and beast. 
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DUCHESS DE BORDEAUX PEAR. 

This is a late fall or winter pear, fre- 
quently seen at fruit exhibitions. The 
fruit is of medium size, roundish, with 
vellow netted skin, traced with russet, 
and sprinkled with russet dots. The 
trees are moderately vigorous and pro- 
duce fair crops and the fruit is of good 
quality, moderately juicy, sweet and 
pleasant. 


Book Notices. 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING—A 
handbook for poultry keepers on the 
standard and improved methods of 
feeding and marketing all kinds of 
poultry, including preparation for 
market, special finishing methods, as 
practiced by American and foreign 
experts, Profusely illustrated, 5x74 
inches, 160 pages: cloth. Orange Judd 
Co, New York. Price, postpaid, 50c. 
The subject of feeding and fattening 

poultry is prepared largely from the 

side of the best practice and experience 
here and abroad, although the underly- 
ing science of feeding is explained as 
fully as needful. The subject covers 
li branches, including chickens, broil- 
ers, capons, turkeys and waterfowl: 
how to feed under various conditions 
und for different purposes. The whole 
ubject of capons and caponizing is 
ireated in detail. A great mass of 
practical information and experience 
not readily obtainable elsewhere is 
siven, with full and explicit directions 
for fattening and preparing for market. 
The broad scope of the book is shown 
in the following table of contents: 
thrifty growth, expert chicken feeding. 
broiler raising, nutrition for layers, 
special foods, to finish and dress ca- 
pons, the art of poultry fattening, les- 
ons from foreign experts, American 
fattening methods, at killing time, pre- 
paring for market, marketing turkeys 
and waterfow], finish and shaping. With 
the instruction given in this volume 
there is no reason why the intelligent 
poultryman should not learn, after due 
experience, to breed successfully ani 
also turn out a product as good as the 

‘est and suitable for the most fastid- 

ous taste, 
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Green Cut Bone in the Far West. 


J. R. M’LEAN, UTAH COUNTY, UTAH. 





I have used a green bone cutter for 
over three years, grinding 60 pounds, 
more or less, every week. My flock 
of 100 to 150 chickens eat the stuff 
greedily and if they could get where 
I am using machine, would literally 
cover it. 

The feeding of bones certainly in- 
creased the number of eggs my hens 
laid, as well as improved their health. 
For a period of six months I quit feed- 
ing bones. I soon found, however, that 
the hens laid fewer eggs and seemed 
less thrifty. I am unable to give accu- 
rate figures in this case because thieves 
took some of the eggs each day. My 
experience certainly justifies me in say- 
ing that green cut bone increases the 
number of eggs laid, especially in the 
winter. 


——— 

An Amazing Amount of the very 
best information, absolutely authorita- 
tive based on practical experience, and 
in every way right up to date, is afford- 
ed by the leading catalogs of poultry 





THE POULTRY YARD 


THOUSANDS HAYE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DONT KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for 
YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 
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Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness and suffering than any other 
disease, therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most and 
geed attention first. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly'’ begin taking 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soun as 
your kidneys begin to get better they will help 
| all the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince anyone. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 





Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- | 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- | 


apparatus and supplies. Everyone in- | ized. It stands the highest for its won- | 
ted j ‘try. whether amateur or Gerful cures of the most distressing 

SEPEROS Th POUR, penpals cases. Swamp-Root will set your 

professional, should, therefore, obtain | whole system right, and the best proof 

these catalogs. We are impelled to | of this is a trial. 

hese remarks i ookir over the 

these emark in looking ’ ee a 

very excellent beoklet of the im- |! Dear Sirs: Jan, lth, 1904 


proved Victor incubators and_ brood- 
ers. Of course, it tells a nice 
story about those machines and other 
devices Mr Ertel has for sale (and in 
our 20 years’ experience with him we 
have learned to depend on all that he 
says about his goods), but even more 
valuable is the other information given, 
and embellished by illustrations that 
help to make all these facts and meth- 
ods such that anyone can profit by 
them. We are so impressed with these 
facts that we have made an arrange- 
ment whereby anyone who applies to 
George Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill, stating 
that they saw his adv in this paper, 
will be presented free with the catalog, 
and Mr Ertel will also write any other 
information desired pertaining thereto. 

Poultry Fattening Spreading—The 
special fattening or finishing of chick- 
ens for market by forced feeding has 
proved a decidedly profitable practice 
in England, France, Belgium and Aus- 
tria. The Canadian government has 
taken up this matter in connection with 
the preparation of poultry products for 
export to the English markets. In the 
United States the process bids fair to 
be adopted and largely practiced.—[A. 
A. Brigham, Worcester County, Mass. 





Camphor in nests is an_ effective 
remedy for lice, nest bugs and scaly 
legs.—[A. B., Indiana. 
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A LABOR SAVER AND MONEY MAKER ON THE FARM 


One of the most valuable and useful implements on the farm is a manure 


spreader. 


Savers, but money makers as well. 


Farmers are beginning to realize more and 
practical value of an implement of this sort. 


more c¢ach year the 
They are not only great labor 


By the general distribution of manure, 


erops are produced more evenly than where the manure is forked off in the 


old-fashioned way. 


“Ever since 1 was in the Army, I had more or 
less kidney trouble, and within the past year it 
became so severe and complicated that I suffered 
everything and was much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement 


| of Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice. I be- 


gan the use of the medicine and noted a decided 
improvement after taking Swamp-Root only a short 
time. 

I continued its use and am thankful to sav that 
I am entirely cured and strong. In order to be very 
sure about this I had a doctor examine some of 
my water to-day and he pronounced it all right and 
in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely vegeta- 
ble and does not contain any harmful drugs. Thank- 
ing you for my complete recovery and recom- 
mending Swamp-Root to all sufferers, I am,” 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON, 


Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but it promptly cures kid- 
ney, liver and bladder troubles, the 
symptoms of which are, obliged to pass 
your water frequently night and day, 


sent absolutely free by mail. 


advised to send for a sample bottle. 





smarting or irritation in passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, head 
ache, back ache, lame back, dizziness, 
poor digestion, sleeplessness, nervouse- 
ness, heart disturbance due to bad kid- 
ney trouble, skin eruptions from bad 
blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion, or Bright's disease. 

If your water, when allowed to ree 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedle 
ment or settling, or has a cloudy ape 





ereanweentarnee * % 
pearance, it is evidence that your kide 
neys and bladder need immediate ate 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices 
—fifty-cent and  one-dollar. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binge 
bamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 
The book contains many of the thousands 
upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 
The value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are 
In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


read this generous offer in 
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INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
ion. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog te-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 


35-000 IN GOLD 


To Users of CORNELL INCUBATORS 
A STRICTLY COMPETITIVE TEST 


PRIZES: $1,000, $500, $250 
down to $10—135 prizes in all. 
The CORNELL INCUBATOR is ac- 
knowledged to be the best and simplest 
hatcher on the market. 


Write for free catalogue and full par- 
ticulars regarding this prize distribution. § 


THE CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 


Box 35, ITHACA, N. Y. 




















CET ECCS INWINTER 


Send 0c for book telling WHAT and I1OW TO FEED end 
full year's subscription to BEST ILL, Mo. Poultry Journal. 
Poultry Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202, Quincy, Il. 





MANK.S LATEST BQNE CUTTER 


s all winter. Senton ‘ 
AYS' FREE TRIAL 
Nopay until you proveit cutseasier ¥ 
faster than any other. Isn't 


thatthe fairest offer? Catalogue free, 
NN CO. 





Milford, Mass. 











SUCCESS POULTRY FOOD 


is best for moulting fowls, also laying hens. It 
contains clover, meat, bone and linseed meal, thor- 
oughly mixed with corn, wheat and oats ground. 100 
Ib. sacks, $1.75 F. O. B. cars, at Colchester; 500 Ib. lots, 
88.00; 1000 Ibs., #15.00. Oyster shells, 100 Ib. sacks, 50¢3 
500 Ibs., #2.00; 2000 Ibs., 87.50 F. O. B. cars, New Haven, 
Ct. Write us for prices on cut clover and meat meal, 
CASE BROS., Colchester, Conn, 


BEES! BEES! BEES! Wits 'tear cs tsveue ty 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, Itiea handsome illustrated wag- 
saine and we sepd free sample capy with Beok on Bee Culture ané 
Boek om Bee Supplies to all who name thie paper in writing, 
THE A. §. ROOT CO. = MEDINA QHIGr 


















A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on 
incubators—written by a man who has 
spent 23 years in perfecting them—by the 
man who made the Racine, _ It tells facts 
that you must know to get the right incu- 
bator. Don’t buy without reading it, for 
the book is free. We Pay the Freight. 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box 96, Racine, Wis. 

Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
o POULTRY 


and almanac for 1906, contains 284 
ages, with many fine colored plates 
Re latructolife. Ittellsallabout chicke 














their care, diseases and remedies. All a 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them, 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s really an encyclopedia of chickem- 
You need it, Price ently 1Se. 

Box 812, FREEPORT, Lk. 





dom. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, 


SOLD ON MERIT. Catalog free, 
SEEDS 225355 
Ford Seed Co, Dept.42 Ravenss,@, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, \ year's subscription free tor a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1996, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 

















line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation 
ete, on application, and correspondence invited. 


For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEF With each subscriber to the 
American <Agriculturist we positively 
while his subscription lasts, that no re 
s allowed in our column. unless we believe that 
any subscriber can sofely do business with the ad 
» agree to make good any loss which 








riber may sustain by trusting anv 

who may prove to be a deliberate 

we do not undertake to adjust trifling 

n svb:eribers and responsible ad- 

vertisers, To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 


ae ! 

ten complaint must he made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and toss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver 
tisement anneared, and the subseriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: **J saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, althouch 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
recular mail. Postage stamps will he accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Jndd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place Marauette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NFW YORK, JANUARY 14, 1905 





Italian Immigration into the South. 

To divert the flood of immigration 
from Italy from northern cities to 
southern farms, has been undertaken 
by ITtaly’s embassador to the Tnited 
States, Mayo Dez Planches of Wash- 
ington. D C. Nearly 250,000 Italians 
have been coming into this country 
yearly of late, practically all from the 
agricultural classes of southern Italy. 
They have been going into northern 
cities, to work on sewer construction 
and similar undertakings. 

The embassador points out that our 
southern states enjoy the climate to 
which the Italian agricultural labor- 
ers are accustomed. He is right, also, 
in the opinion that plenty of employ- 
ment awaits Italian labor on southern 
plantations and in southern industrial 
enterprises. With their well known 
thrift, Ttalians who thus seek the coun- 
try can readily accumulate money, so 
that within a few vears they caw ac- 
quire farms ‘of their own and in due 
time have them fully paid for. 

It is a fact that Italians do well when 
they seek work in the rural districts of 
this country. Many of them are what 
might be called natural farmers, havy- 
ing been born to the business. Some 
of them make excellent help on truck 
farms, but comparatively few are 
cGairymen. There are many Italians on 
New Jersey farms in particular. Start- 
ing there as hired help, many of them 
now own considerable tracts of land 
with comfortable buildings. There is 
quite a large Italian settlement of this 
character in and around Vineland, N J. 
The Italian embassador will find plenty 
of farmers ready to hire his husky 
countrymen, not only at the south, but 
throughout the country. They are an 
able-bodied class of help, but very so- 
ciable and get lonesome and leave their 


EDITORIAL 


jobs unless they have an opportunity 
to associate with their fellow country- 
men occasionally. Where several Ital- 
iuns are employed, either on the same 
farm or in the same neighborhood, 
this difficulty is overcome, 
conciianaiicehiillieadiiaiamibamna 

The serum treatment for the diseases 
of man and animals has made great 
strides of late years. Ever since Koch 
announced his treatment for human tu- 
berculosis—the results of which were so 
unsatisfactory—scientists have been 
hoping to perfect a serum which, in- 
jected into animals, would protect them 
against tuberculosis in the same way 
that people are made immune against 
smallpox by vaccination, Prof von Beh- 
ring claims to have perfected such a 
serum, and refers to tests extending 
over several years in numerous dairies 
in Germany to substantiate his claim 
to having a preventive of tuberculosis 
in cattle. The matter is certainly 
worthy of the attention of veterinaries 
and experiment stations in this country 
for if Behring’s serum will do what is 
claimed for it it will be a wonderful 
blessing. Yet even if the serum treat- 
ment should prove effective, it is al- 
Ways to be remembered that the great 
essentials to healthy cows and hygienic 
dairy products are: more sunlight and 
better ventilation in cow barns and 

i 





stables, an more leanliness in the 
handling of milk. Protection ag st 
tuberculosis must not cause dairymen 
to relapse into the still too frequent 
method of keeping cows in dark, close 





stables, and handling n unhygieni- 


eally. 
scmmiipanidibincmauiind 

The opening of the calendar year 
finds the cotton situation in far less 
satisfactory shape than did the opening 
of the crop year last September. Prices 
have gone off deplorably, and the lioss 
to growers, comparing the present level 
with that of early autumn, must be 
measured in millions of dollars, Bad 
as it is, the situation has been worse, 
cotton in the '90’s selling off to a 5-cent 
basis in producing sections, Isn't it 
possible that cotton history bids fair 
to repeat itself? Some ten years ago, 
during a season of phenomenally low 
quotations, cotton mills took advantage 
of the situation and bought so rapidly 
as to bring a sharp price recovery. This 
was particularly true of factories close 
to the base of supplies. As a case in 
point, at least one southern mill stocked 
up at 4cents ora little better, and with- 
iin 15 months the price of cotton had 


ndvanced sufficiently to enable the own- 


ers of the mill to pay for the building 
and machinery out of the accumulated 
profits. While we do not advise plant- 
ers to hold their cotton, any more than 
we countenance the ruthless and sense- 
less burning of the staple to reduce the 
available supply, we do urge conserva- 
tive marketing. As already pointed 
out, many southern bankers will glad- 
ly advance necessary funds to store 
and carry cotton for a time, to such 
growers as wish to so handle the por- 
tion of their crop not yet sold. Should 
the market show a reasonable advance, 
this would more than offset the cost of 
‘arrying. It is for each farmer to de- 
cide for himself after fully studying 
conditions. There is certainly no occa- 
sion for panic. 
a a ee 

We are pleased to note that the Car- 
negie institute has arranged to promote 
the splendid work Luther Burbank is 
doing at his home ranch in California 
in creating new trees, fruits, flowers 
and useful plants. Mr Burbank is the 
most remarkable worker in these lines 
that the world has yet produced. It 
is too bad that his efforts are so much 
hampered by visitors who, without 
right, intrude upon his experimental 
grounds, as well as upon his time. Dur- 
ing the past year over 6000 people, from 
all quarters of the earth, flocked to the 
Burbank experimental farms, while if 
we should publish an account of any 
one of the various new plants he is 
breeding it would bring down upon Mr 


Burbank thousands of letters ani mo: 
droves of people. This is why we re- 
frain from printing much about the 
spineless cactus on which Mr Burbank 
is now engaged, and about which the 
newspapers have had more or less to 
say. This plant ‘will probably allow 
twice as many people to live on the 
earth as could otherwise be supported,” 
Mr Burbank says, but there is still 
much to be done, which may require 
several years before it is ready for 
distribution. The spineless cactus, it 
is hoped, will have all the tenacity of 
constitution and abundance of growth 
enjoyed by the most luxuriant cacti, 
but will be free from their spines, It 
is expected, therefore, that the new 
plant will furnish abundant forage for 
livestock on arid wastes where only a 
few prickly cacti now thrive. If a 
tithe of these expectations are realized, 
the spineless cactus may indeed make 
the desert blossom as the rose. It will 
be the wonder of the world should the 
Burbank cactus prove capable of yield- 
ing generous crops of forage upon the 
millions of acres of desert lands in the 
west and southwest that are utterly be- 
yond the pale of irrigation. 

; i fang = 

The new “electric mule” for towing 
canal boats is a success. Its practical 
value has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated that the New York state ecxanal 
commission gave a hearing on the sub- 
ject last week. This momentous im- 
provement can be applied to the Erie 
anal at a cost of less than $7,000,000, 
It will enable the present canal to 
earry more traffic than would the barge 
canal, which it is proposed to build at 
an expense of $101,000,000. In a word, 
this improvement will give the public 
all the advantages of the barge cinal 
at a saving of $94,000,000 to the taxpay- 
ers of the state of New York. We 
make this statement upon the most 
ample authority, whether viewed from 
the standpoint of practicability, scien- 
tific accuracy or financial ability. This 
fact alone should cause the New York 
assembly to repeal the canal laws or 
resubmit the $101,000,000 appropriation 
to popular vote. Moreover, the present 
barge canal law, is held to be uncon- 
stitutional by no less an authority than 
Hon Elihu Root, who has been retained 
by the anti-barge canal league to fight 
the law on those grounds. Let every 
taxpayer in New York state write his 
senator and assemblyman at Albany to 
hold up the canal mistake. In view of 
the “electric mule,’ there is neither 
need nor excuse for squandering vast 
sums on the big ditch. 

a tas 

The adulteration of food and drugs 
has done more toward lowering the 
moral life of this country than the rum 
traffic, according to Dr H. W. Wiley 
of the bureau of chemistry at Wash- 
ington. This is a sweeping statement. 
It is said that in Chicago is manufac- 
tured a product of a widely advertised 
Vermont sugar bush, and that this 
plant turns out more so-called maple 
sugar in one month than the whole 
state of Vermont produces in a year. 
The bright green color of some im- 
ported peas is obtained by the use of 
sulphate of copper. French white wines 
contain large quantities of sulphurous 
acid put in to make the color lighter 
and to better preserve them. Young 
men are reared in the contaminating 
atmosphere where people countenance 
the adulteration of food and its fraud- 
ulent sale. They unconsciously are 
iaught that any method of making 
money is not frowned upon. The time 
is ripe for radical changes along the 
line of governing food adulterations. 


Square dealing is, above all things, 
essential in business. We guarantee 
our advertisers, and assure our readers 
of satisfaction, provided they mention 
this paper when writing. See the con- 
tract printed on this page. 

. ———— 

Save Cabbage Leaves for the hens. 
Feed them whole, so the hens can peck 
off what they want. 





THE FARMERS’ PROSPERITY 


Measuring Farm Wealth by Billions of 
Dollars—Output of Crops and Live 
Stock Phenomenally Heavy—Ton- 
nage of Field Crops Large, and 
Farm Values Notably High—Agricul- 
tural Prosperity in 1904 Presages 
Continued Activity in 1905. 
American farms turned off staple 

products during the year just closed 

having an aggregate value 1200 million 

dollars greater than the record of 1903. 

The value of farm products in 1904 was 

nearly double that of 1896, a period of 

moderate crop return, but phenomenal- 





ly low prices, The aggregate value of 
leading farm products last year ap- 
proximated 6500 million dollars, com- 
pared with 5200 in 1903 and only 3500 
millions in 1896. These dazzling figures, 
almost incomprehensible in their mag- 
nitude, apply to the principal crops and 
live stock, and do not include the prod- 
ucts of many other farm commodities, 
poultry, garden truck, small fruits, 
flowers, etc. 

The trend toward marvelous increase 
in farm wealth, through the fact of 
generally good crops and good prices, 
has been indicated in American Agri- 
culturist’s crop reports during the sea- 
son of 1904. The figures named by the 
secretary of agriculture in his annual 
December report, 
time ago, further reflected the stability 
and the prosperity of American agricul- 
ture. Referring to the value of the 
products of the farm during 1904, Sec 
Wilson said: “It is safe to place this 
amount at $4.900,000,000, after excluding 
the values of farm crops fed to live 
stock, in order to avoid dupdications. 
All the gold mines in the world have 
not produced, since Columbus discoy- 
ered America, a greater vaiue of gold 
than the farmers of this country have 
produced in wealth in two years.” It 
remains for the figures now available, 
fully covering the crops of 1904, to fur- 
ther substantiate marvelous 
statements, They are shown in detail 
in accompanying tables, made up for 
the most part from the compilations of 
our own crop reporting bureau. 


published a_ short 


these 


VALUES LEADING FARM PRODUCTS, 
[In millions of dollars.] 








1901 1896 

J | re 2,532 1,820 
Live stock 2,681 1,626 
Grand total....6,477 5,213 3,446 


The figures of crop productions for 
1904 given in Table A are in general 
agreement with the figures (Table B) 
made public a few days ago by the de- 
partment of agriculture, which are ex- 
clusive of cotton. They naturally differ 
somewhat from the figures of American 
Agriculturist’s crop reporting bureau, 
printed in these columns from week tu 
week during the autumn of 1904, yet 
in the main are in close alignment. 
These are shown in Table C.. Here may 
be seen at a glance the production of 
all leading staples and most of the 
special crops in the United States for 
the past ten years. 

B-- PRODUCTION AND VALUES 1904 CROPS, 
[United States department of agricul- 
ture; last three figures omitted.] 
Crops Pro- Farm val Av val 
bushels Acreage duction Decl, ot cents 
Corn .......92,232 2,467,481 $1,087,461 44.0 
Winter wht.28,866 ; 135 325,611 98.0 
Spring wht.17,209 219,464 184,879 84.2 
Total wheat.46,075 552,399 510,490 92.4 
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Oats ........2¢,843 894,596 279,900 31. 
Barley is. 5,146 139,749 58,652 
ere 27,235 18,746 
Buckwheat. 794 15,008 

Flaxseed 2,264 23,401 

eee 662 21,096 13,892 
Potatoes ... 3,016 332,830 150,673 
*Hay .......39,999 60,696 529,108 $ 





660,461 53,382 





TTobacco 
Total value, $2 
*Tons. tPounds. 

BENEFIT THROUGH HIGH GRAIN PRICES, 
A study of Table A affords an inter- 

esting comparison of crop production 
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and price movement. For example, 
while the wheat crop of 1904 was rela- 
tively small, the average farm value, 
92 cents per bushel, as returned by the 
department of agriculture, was the 
highest in years. The compensation to 
the producer, thanks to the excellent 
home consumptive demand for flour, 
was sufficient to very largely offset the 
shortage in tonnage; and for that mat- 
ter made up for the loss of our export 
trade in breadstuffs. 

As pointed out in our market col- 
umns from week to week, the last half 
of 1904 saw the price of wheat ruling 
uniformly at high figures. This meant 
direct profit to producers, as compara- 
tively little wheat is consumed on the 
farm, but practically all available for 
the cash markets. In a number of 
states, farm values of wheat have av- 
eraged well above a dollar for months. 
While the opening of 1905 finds the 
wheat market quiet, many conservative 
traders contending that domestic prices 
are too high, there is at least no evi- 
of any concerted moveinent to 
materially lower level, and 
meanwhile farmers are marketing free- 
ly at going rates. 

Corn values are practically double 
what they were at the depressed period 
of 1896. They are fully as high as in 
1901, which immediately faced a crop 
failure. The farm value of the 1904 


dence 


force a 
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to 7%c, and at the opening of January, 
1905, touched a shade under 7c. 


CASH CORN PRICES AT CHICAGO, 
{in cents per bushel.] 


the exports of farm produce during the 
calendar year 1904, just closed, were 
less than a normal, The loss was chief- 
ly in cereals, the high prices interfer- 
ing with the foreign demand. One year 
with another the products of the farm 
and forest make up 65 to 70% of our 
total exports of all merchandise. For 
a year or two past, the percentage has 
been smaller, with manufactures mak- 
ing a relatively better showing. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months, cotton proved 
out mainstay in exports, making about 
a fourth of the total outward movement 
of 1460 million dollars. Imports-of mer- 
chandise into the United States during 
1904 were about 1000 millions; total for- 
eign trade, 24% billions. 


ACTIVE YEAR IN FARM CROPS AHEAD. 


The prosperous condition of American 
farming, the bounteous crops selling at 
figures computed in billions of dollars, 
afford, as ever and always, the chief 
support to the business health of the 
country. ‘Frenzied finance’ may run 
riot in Wall street, but the generous 
outturn of the farms, abundant for 
home requirements with a liberal sur- 
plus for the world’s markets, means the 
probability of another season of farm 
activities exceeding that of any recent 
period. 

Fortunately, the industrial situation 
is normal and healthy. With few ex- 


Table A—Product and Value of Staple Crops and Live Stock. 














-——Crop (millions)—~. ,—— Farm value ~, Total val, millon dollars-, 
1904 1901 1896 1904 190) 1896 1904 1901 1896 
Wheat, DUS «.....+. 562 750 470 $0.92 $0.63 $0.73 510 473 341 
COPE. WHE sccicsav cdl 1500 2270 Ad 44 oe 1087 72 488 
Oats, bus ......... 895 701 717 31 .30 19 280 210 134 
Rye. BUS .iccccccce B 25 24 69 46 Al 19 12 10 
Barley, bus 140 90 70 42 45 32 59 41 23 
Flaxseed, bus 23 20 17 .99 1.20 .60 2 3 10 
Potatoes, bus «+ S22 167 245 45 .60 .29 150 100 70 
Cotton, bales ......12.5 10.8 8.8 44.00 35.00 33.00 546 368 290 
CEM, COG oscickase 61 51 59 8.72 10.00 6.55 529 510 385 
Apples, bbls ....... 60 25 69 25 2.50 1.00 75 63 69 
TOTAL VARS OF GUOVS SHOW os vida dace s0iinscse ew dsuesseeese 3278 2532 1820 
LIVE STOCK AND VALUES. 

Total value 
Numbers (millions)~ - Farm value——~ ,—-Million dollars—, 
1004 1901 18% 104 1901 1896 1904 1901 1896 
Milch COWS ...<-+-.-- 19 20 16 $27.39 32.68 $22.65 532 644 366 
CO ts.vesetacaienicee ee 32 32 19.60 27.31 15.86 1018 885 509 
BOE: ccicckaescrsesssey Oe 50 3 6.19 5.99 4.35 313 298 186 
Ee 43 38 2.58 3.12 1.70 110 134 65 
Rr ere 19 15 15 63.81 47.88 33.07 1226 720 500 
ats aes: Wie BE Ss dic ca ko nibad te dd ecekbaesdaseateni 3199 2681 1626 
*Included young steers, and also reduced the average value, compared with 
the smaller numbers of 1901 and 1896, which referred to mature cattle only. 
outturn of maize, exceeding a billion’ tions, labor is well employed and the 
dollars, was never exceeded, and country is free from strikes. The for- 
searcely approached. eign demand for the surplus of farm, 
A corn crop, practically the largest factory and mine is of the greatest 
on record in tonnage and best in qual- magnitude. The crops of 1904 will go 


ity, is leaving the farmers’ hands at 
good prices; and such important pro- 
portion as is converted on the farm into 
meat animals bids fair to return to the 
producer equally good money results. 
A splendid oats tonnage shows a rela- 
tively good price, and general health 
pervades the markets for other 
cereals, seeds and field crops. 

The noteworthy exception is cotton, 
which has declined seriously in price 
since the latest crop began to move. 
But the situation in this great south- 
ern staple is by no means as bad as it 
might be. True, the market price is 
only half what it was early in 1904, 
but, fortunately for growers, a very 
considerable proportion of the crop had 


also 


left first hands before the December 
slump. toundly speaking, two-thirds 
of by far the biggest cotton crop on 


record had been sold at the good prices 
of the autumn, and of the remaining 
third of the crop, growers these early 
January days are showing an indiffer- 
ence as to marketing: and this at a 
time when spinners are beginning to 
show hunger for the raw staple. 
MAGNITUDE OF FOREIGN TRADE, 
Ever of chiefest importance in mak- 
ing up the prusperity of the country, 


into consumption at a healthy rate. The 
area given over to the great staples at 
the coming seed time will make a mag- 
nificent total. There will be a strong 
movement in the south to restrict the 
cotton acreage, while the outlook, so 
far as can be determined at this early 
date, is for a big area under cereals 
and most staple crops. 
MAY WHEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO, 
{In cents per bushel.] 


Jan Feb Mar May 
1904.84 @92 % @109 91 @9615 100@106 
1903.74%@82% 76%@80% 7T12@77% 743, @8056 
1902.77 @84% 755,@79 70'2@78% 72%@76% 
1901.73%@79% 74%@76% 7454@775, 70 @75% 
1900.647,@70% 6514@69% 6454@675_ 635406714 
1899.6954@7914 71144@75% 668,@7415 68344 7914 
1898 .895,@9815 911¢@109 1011446@107 117 @185 
1897.73 @85% T33@77%% 70% @7E% BY%aI% 
1896.5812@66%% 6454,@68% 615,@68%4 §7374@6756 

COTTON PRICES AT NEW YORX, 

{In cents per pound.] 

Jan Feb Mar May 
1904.1334@16 14144@15% 14%@16% 138%@13% 
1903. 8%4@ 9 9 @10% 9%@10% 10%@12% 
1902. 8144@ 84% 84@ 8% 8 8%ea@ 9% 934@ 
1901. 9%7@12 912@10 814@ 97% 814@ 83% 
1900. 7144@ 8 S%@ 93% 94@ 9% 9 @ 9% 
1899. 5%@ 64 6%@ 65 64@ 614 6144@ 6% 
1898. 573 5%@ 6% 64@ 6%  6%@ 6% 
1897* 7% 7% 7% Ts 
1396* 8% 84 75% 1% 

*Spot price at opening of month specf- 
fied. In December, 1904, cotton sold off 





Jan 
1904.42 @47 
1903 . 43% @484g 
1902 .5634@6434 
1901.36 @37% 
1900 .3014@315¢ 
1899 .35%4@3844 
1898.26 @28% 
1897 .21% @23% 
1896 .2514@28%4 


POTATO PRICES AT 


Feb Mar May 
50 @53% 50 @54 48 @5l 
43 @4 41%@45% 44 G46 
5654@61144 56 @614, 59%U64% 
37%. 40 39 @4i 4254@ 5846 


3114@34%4 


3314@37 33 


27144 30% 
21%,@23% 
27% @a 291 8 


3334@3814 36 
@3618 
2814@29% 
22%@24% 23 
28 @29% 

NEW YOKE, 


a40te 
3214403434 
323,037 

@25% 
2742G 294g 


[Per 180 pounds.] 


Jan 
1904. .$2.00@2.65 
1903.. 1.50@2.00 
2.25@2.50 


_1901.. 1.50@2.00 


1.60@1.70 
1899.. 1.35@1.65 
1898.. 2.00@2.40 
1897.. 1.00@1.25 
1896... .75@ .90 


Feb 


1,60@2.00 
2.00@2.50 
1.50@1.75 


Mar 

$2.50@3.00 $2.75@3.15 
1.504 2.00 
2.25@2.50 
1.25@1.75 


May 
$3.00@3.25 
1.754 2.00 
2.00@2.a0 
1.30@1.75 


1.65@1.9 1.50@1.75 1.25@1.65 
1.25@1.50 1.40@2.00 1.75@2.00 
2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.70@2.80 
1.00@1.15 80@ 95 = =61.00@1.15 
'75@1.10 .75@ .80 .75@ .90 
Table 
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Our Legal Adviser. 


39 


Buyer Takes Sawdust—A. L., Penn< 
sylvania: If A sells standing timber 
to B, who hires C to saw the timber 
into logs, the sawdust edgings and 
refuse lumber belong to B. 





Husband Not Responsible—J. M. P., 


Delaware: If a wife leaves her hus< 
band without justifiable cause and 
lives apart from him, she cannot make 
him liable for bills which she contracts, 
If the wife owns real estate, she can 
mortgage or sell the same but cannot 
destroy the husband's estate in the 
curtesy without his consent.——A man 
may do business under whatever name 
he pleases.——The loss or theft of your 
deeds is not a serious matter. They 
are recorded and you may sell the land 
without delivering the old deeds, 


-— 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A." 


C—Special and Staple Crops for 10 Years. 





[In round millions of bushels for grains, flaxseed, hay, potatoes and onions, 
bales for cotton and barrels for apples. 
Hops in thousands of bales.] 


Flax- Cot- 
Year Wheat Corn Oats’ seed ton 
1904......554 2574 973 22 12 
1903......703 2346 823 27 10 
1902......760 2556 1028 29 11 
1901....2.752 1419 700 29 10 
1900......565 2188 832 23 10 
1899......402 2207 869 20 9 
1898......589 1868 799 17 11 
1897......410 1823 $14 _ ll 
1896......469 2269 714 17 9 
1895......518 2272 904 = 7 











— 





Cranberries in thousands of bushels. 


Pota- Ap- On- Cran- 
Hay toes ples ions Hops berries 
58 289 45 3 234 775 
58 255 43 3 200 935 
59 272 47 4 195 675 
51 193 27 3 210 950 
52 255 56 4 208 800 
59 249 58 4 240 960 
58 204 28 3 215 875 
57 174 41 3 225 660 
58 245 69 3 175 740 
48 286 60 3 292 730 
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a. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 358, Clay Center, Neb., Box1358, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUTOMATIC 


Difference 


These two 
shocks of corn 
were cut from 
plots of the 
same size. One 
was and 
other was not 
, | fertilized with 


itrate of 





the 











Soda 


(The Standard Fertilizer) 

I want 1,000 farmers growing corn, in all parts of the United States, to 
make this experiment next season, 
of Soda ABSOLUTELY FREE, if the farmer will pay transportation 
The increase in corn and fodder will more than pay the cost, 
Farmers who do not make the experiment should send for ‘‘ Food for 
Plants’’ and other valuable bulletins full of information from Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and field trials, 

They are PREE to all interested who will send name and address on POST CARD. 

WILLIAM S. MYERS, Room 147, 12-16 John Street, NEW YORK. 


I will furnish the necessary Nitrate 


Buys Our Famous 120-Egg Machine 
Carrying the $100,000 SURE HATCH Cash 
Guarantee, and Embodying 


beyond the 60,000 mark. Soery 
the Sare Hatch water heater having 138 


every feature of 
our sales 
with 


eq. inches of heating sur- 


goees 0 ventilating system that gets rid of the fou! air and supplics 


air to take it 


5 , 8 place; 
ere’s a machine with a reco 


lator that doesn’t nced watchi 
—t leader for six years. Honest 


built, on scientific lines, and a hatcher from start to fin Bent 
on 60 Days’ Trial, freight prepaid east of the Rodky Mountaina, 


for only $10, 


Money back if not all we claim. 
ogue and Poultry Book. 


Address office nearest you. 





: Standard Cyphers Incubators 


are guaranteed to hatch more and healthier chicks with less oi] and 


less attention In 


hands than any other, or your money back. Ab- 


) Sclutely automatic and self-regulating. Used and endorsed by 42 Gov- 
ernment Experiment Stations and by America’s foremost poultrymen. 
Complete Catalogue and Poultry Guide, 212 pages (8x11,) more than 500 

llustrations. aed ae send addresses of two neighbors who keep 
oO 


good poultry and mention t. 


Tarovanocr | CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 


paper. Address nearest office. 


Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, 





_Kanses City or San ee 
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ACME 


SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 


Agent 
oWanted. 














ulyerizing Harrow 
Cz 


Glod Crusher and Leveler, 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
_verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
. steel and wrought iron 
—indestructible, 
... Catalog and booklet, 
— =“Anideal Harrow” by 
— —————— Henry Stewart sent freee 
I deliver f. o. b. at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, ete, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W, Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, 1316 W. 8th St., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Water and W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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‘THE $50,000,000 W2RL2'Ss FAIR 


BOUGHT BY THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
_ Millions of dollars’ worth of material will be placed on the market for quick sale by us at 
prices that will mean an enormous saving to purchasers. Now is your opportunity to pat 
into exccution your long contemplated improvements. 


|_100,000,000 Feet High Grade Lumber For Sale | 


The time to buy lumber is today. Even if you do not need any today, it will pay you to 
paureiece it now and store it for future uso. It’s better than money in the bank. Buy quick, 
ecause the price at which we will offer this material is bound to sell it as fast as we can make 
delivery. The finest grades of lumber were used in the construction of this Grand Exposition. 
We have everything needed in the construction and furnishing of a building for any purpose. 


| Send Us Your Lumber Bill For Our Estimate | 


You Can Save From 20 to 50 Per Cent If You Buy At Once 
This {e your opportunity to build or improve your Home, Barn, Warehouse, Church, Eleva- 
tor, Tool Shed, Granary snd Crib, Store, School House, and in fact any kind of a building. 
Millions of Dollars’ Worth of Other Material For Sale 
Besides Lumber, we offer at low prices Sash, Doors, Steel and Felt Roofing, Pipe, Hard- 
ware, Machinery, Household Goods and Furniture of every kind, Roofing Glass, Fencing, 
Fence Posts, Electrical Material, Plumbing and thousands of other items. 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL CATALOGUE NO. 25 
We purchased and dismantled all the Exposition of modern days. Write us today. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
Main Offiee: Chicago. St. Louls Office: Exposition Grounds, SX. Loule 
a (ADDRESS OUR ST. LOUI8 OFFICE) wl 






































The Armour Fertilizer Works 


Have ready for distribution, the 1905 Edition of the 


ARMOUR’S FARMER’S ALMANAG 


It treats scientifically and impartially many subjects of interest to those 
interested in agricultural pursuits, and may be obtained from any dealer 
handling the products of The Armour Fertilizer Works, or by 


mail from the Sales Divisions mentioned below. 
The Armour Fertilizers are made from blood, meat and bone accumulated in sanitary 
live stock slaughtering, combined with such chemicals as agricultural science dictates 
for different crops, soils and climates. They are Red Corpuscle, Bone and Sinew 
Fertilizers—contain the choicest of materials—run uniform in quality, and as complete, 
properly balanced, highly digestible foods are especially relished by plants to the great 
profit of users. For Almanac and further information address 


The Armour Fertilizer Works (Armour & Co., Proprietors) 
Chicago Baltimore Atlanta Jacksonville Los Angeles 


N 
INE BUGGIES so wadtetae sHIeEs 
pa Our Elegant 1905 Model Sold on One Full Months Free Trial 


&| Our prices aro lowest and our terms the most liberal ever offered by a 
gelisdle capriaue paanutectarer. wont leader for 1 is the most siziim. 
urable an autifully finishe uggy to be had at anything like tho 
WHALEBONE price. Equipped with long distance axles, patent padded 
Jeather dash, rubber padded steps, roller rub irons, full length storm 
apron, No. 1 best quality leather quarter top, green broadcloth 
cushion and back over spring cushions, full length velvet 

carpet and other up-to-date fitti . This bu gives you 
greater valuo for less money t any on the market, 
GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS, A postal will bring 
full information. Catalogue of our complete line of Vehi- 
cles and Harness is yours for the asking. 


\< 
WA SY Ask for Wholesale Catalogue, A63 
Z, The Whalebone Carriage & Harness Co. Cincinnati, 0. 


CH LANDS IN TENN VIRGINIA FARMS 
RICH for NDS AN aL: INESSEE low $5,090 PER ACRE 


toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 


are now selling from 
$5 to $20 AN ACRE has paid a profit greater than the purchase price the 
. first year. Long Summers, mild Winters. Best ship- 
Climate the best in the world, with conditions | ping facilities to great eastern markets at lowest 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write | rates. Best church, school and social advantages. 
H. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic Manager, N. C. & St. L. | For list of farms, excursion rates and whet queers 


: 7. sor, ops : have accomplished, write to-day to F. H. LABAUME. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B. Agr. and Ind. Agt. N. & W. Ry., Box 15, Roanoke, Va, 
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with improvements. Much land now being worked 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











WIDENING THE HORIZON 


The American Forestry Congress. 


The call issued for an American for- 
estry congress to beheld in Washington, 
the first week in January, brought a 


large number of men and women from 
nearly every state and territory. The 
forestry congress was auspiciously 
opened by James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, who referred to the various 
lines of work being carried on by the 
gevernment under the direction of the 
able forester, Gifford Pinchot. The sec- 
retary emphasized especially the mu- 
tual relations of the work of the for- 
esters to the various industries, min- 
ing, grazing, railroading and irrigation. 
[It is of interest to the mining man to 
have the forests conserved to supply 
the mines and railroads with timber: 
it is necessary to conserve the mois- 
ture that the irrigation interests may 
be protected. . 

Mr Bower of Connecticut, in his an- 
nual report of the American forestry 
association, called attention to the fact 
that when the timber on the Chippewa 
Indian reservation in Minnesota was 
sold, the timber netted $15 per acre. 
The same land would have sold under 
the timber and stone act for $2.50 per 
acre. The government still owns the 
land and has 5% of the timber left 
for reseeding. It would appear from 
the statement of Dr White of the Onta- 
rio commission of crown lands and for- 
est reserves that the Ontario govern- 
ment not only receives one of its chief 
sources of revenue from the sale of 
pine from the crown lands, which last 
year amounted to $2,800,000, but that 
they are doing much in the way of 
tree planting in the northwest. They 
have inaugurated an admirable system 
of fire protection, one-half of the ex- 
pense falling on the government and 
one-half on the lumbermen. 

Morris Bien of the United States sur- 
vey called attention to the present laws 
and the need of further legislation with 
reference to the rights of way in for- 
est reserves. The laws with reference 
to the construction of roads are very 
simple for those who wish to make 
roads. The interior department gov- 
erns the matter of giving rights for 
those who wish ‘to construct ditches or 
a right of way for railroads. The con- 
cession is granted after the secretary 
has made a thorough investigation and 
the filing of a bond. Valuable fran- 
chises have thus been given without 
compensation. Mr Harvey therefore in- 
troduced a resolution asking for the 
passage of a law preventing the giv- 
ing away of franchises to those who 
hold them for the purpose of selling 
the same. 

Dr Fernow in a few brief remarks 
said that there had been a continuous 
increase in the consumption of timber 
products and we may look for the same 
in the future, which would seem to 
argue well for forest products 
R. B. Hayes, president of the 
Appalachian park association, made 
a plea for the preservation of the 
Appalachian forest reserve to prevent 
the disastrous floods. The streams that 
formerly caried an abundance of water 
during the entire season, now are grav- 
el wastes in late summer. Mr Hayes 
introduced a resolution asking congress 
to take immediate action for the pres- 
ervation of the watershed of the south- 
ern Atlantic and Mississippi water- 
sheds, and the creation of an Appala- 
chian forest reserve. 

A. F. Potter of the bureau of forestry, 
after an extended investigation, has 
come to the conclusion that the forest 
reserves are better regulated now than 
formerly. Less damage is done because 
the limitations of grazing capacity have 
been determined. 

Mr Campbell of Canada stated that 
there was no free range in Canada, that 
ranges can only be obtained from the 
government, that the right to graze 
costs 2 cents per acre, and that no 
individual can lease more than 100,000 
acres of land. 

Pres Roosevelt delivered a strong ad- 
dress along lines already made familiar 
in his messages to congress. Espe- 











It’S THE ROOF THAT LASTS. 


1x "ag Sage eg Zi Rp SL | 
na Don’t take an imitation, but insist upon having the genuine PAROID | PA RP @) | D 
‘ —the roof with quality and durability init. Contains notar, Slate f 


color, Each rollcontains a complete roofing kit. Send to-day for jf 
FREE SAMPLE and book on “Building Economy.” It willsave you | 
money on every building on the place. Established 1817, 


F.W. BIRD & SON East Walpole, Mass. of Monadnock Bidg., Chicage. 

















cially does he favor a national forest 
service. He made a strong appeal to 
the west for the preservation of the 
forests still left there. Other speaker: 
followed along the lines already touch- 
ed upon. The congress ‘was a notable 
event and the thoroughness with which 
every detail of the problem was gone 
into indicates how strong an interest 
is being aroused in this important sub- 
ject. 
—~<_ 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


A CALL FOR FERTILIZER EXPERIBNCE. 

We shall pay liberally for the best 
letters received during this month giv- 
ing the writers’ practical experience in 
the use of commercial fertilizers. Ho'v 
long have you used fertilizers? Upon 
what crops? What quantities per acre? 
What methods of use or application 
have you found to be most profitable” 
What failures or mistakes have you 
learned to overcome? What rotation 
of crops, manure and fertilizer do you 
plan for the same piece of ground for 
a period of say five years in order to 
get the best results each season? Do 
fertilizers pay? Letters specially wel- 
come from those who have used fer- 
tilizers for 5 or 10 years or longer. 
Write in your own way. using as many 
words as you please—we will pick out 
what we want to print. 


This free seed distribution is one of 
the greatest humbugs of the present 
time, giving away people’s money, 
making presents to a portion of the 
country at the expense of the large 
cities, that receive no benefit at all. 
It also does the legitimate seed trade 
of the country much injury, in fact, 
taking the bread and butter out of the 
mouths of thousands of seed sellers 
and merchants in every town, The im- 
position should be remedied in some 
way.—[Jerome B. Rice, Columbia Co, 
N Y. 

The thinking farmer, like the think- 
ing manufacturer, hunts for a2 way to 
sell stuff left on his hands. There are 
lots of things that the farmer can use 
in some new way. Much, if not all, 
the profit or loss in many crops, is in 
the by-product or waste product. Now 
is the season for the thinking farmer 
to do his best work. It is all in the 
thinking: for if a good plan is once 
thought out no man can keep himself 


from trying it.—[M. G. K., Elgin coun- 
ty, Ont. 
seusasascmesnsicealiiccabaeseaiabiall 
Conditions for Making Milk in this 
section this winter are the same as 


seemingly exist everywhere, the hard- 
est struggle we ever had to keep up 
flow and quality. The price of mill 
feeds is high and cows do not respond 
to heavy feeding as in previous win- 
ters. We are receiving an average 
price of $1.55 p 100 pounds for the six 
months beginning October 1, which is 
5 cents p 100 less than last winter. That 
price is based on milk containing 4% 
butter fats. The labor question is 
getting to be serious, working against 
us both ways, the price going up and 
quality down. What the outcome will 
be is a problem. As this is entirely a 
milk producing section, there is noth- 
ing in other lines of farming.—[J. L. 
Haynes, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


The National Good Roads a-socia- 
tion has made complete arrangements 
for holding a convention at Jackson- 
ville, Fla, January 19-21, 1905. It is ex- 
pected that the railroads will make a 
special rate of one fare for the round 
trip. The purpose of calling the con- 
vention is to outline and recommend 
practical good roads legislation to the 
36 state and territorial legislatures thit 
meet in 1905. Further detailed special 
information can be obtained by writing 
Pres W. H. Moore, 140 Laclede Build- 
ing, St Louis, Mo. 

American Agriculturist is the best 
paper for market reports and the most 
true as to what it advertises. A great 
deal of good advice is given in ever) 
paper each week and can be relied upon. 
{Abram Valkenier, WayneCounty, N Y. 
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The Japanese in Port Arthur. 


Following the capitulation of Port 
‘Arthur, the Japanese marched in and 
the work of turning over the fortress 
to the conquerors and of establishing 
order have progressed rapidly. Gen 
Nogi reported that the total number of 
inhabitants of the fort was about 35,000, 
of whom 25,000 were soldiers and sail- 
ors. The total number of sick and 
wounded was 20,000. The exact number 
of prisoners proved to be 23,491. On 
the basis of later estimates made by 
Gen Nogi, he states that the garrison 
at the beginning of the siege must have 
numbered 50,600 men, a fact which en- 
haneces Japan’s achievement. The offi- 
cers have been paroled and sent to 
Dalny, whence they will be free to de- 
rt wherever they wish. The pris- 
rs will be taken to Japan, while the 
most seriously sick and wounded will 
ave to remain at Port Arthur. Three 
cenerals and one admiral preferred to 


so With the prisoners, rather than re- 
turn to Russia. The Japanese have 
ieclared the blockade of the _ port 


ised, though for the present none but 
Japanese ships will be allowed to enter 
the harbor. 





At Washington. 





Pres Roosevelt recently called in for 
an important conference several of the 
leaders in both houses of congress to 
learn, it is said, their trend of senti- 
ment in reference to tariff revision. As 

result, the finance committee of the 

will make a careful study of 
hedules during the recess of con- 


senate 


the s 
gress and prepare legislation for the 
opening of the long session in Decem- 
ber, or for a special session now con- 
sidered probable at a date early in 
October. 

The new tariff schedule for the 
Philippines, now being prepared by 


See Taft, provides for the reduction of 
duty on nearly all classes of machinery, 
which will ory to develop the islands, 
io a rate of 5 ad valorem. The pres- 
ent rates range from 20 to 25%. 
aneliipicuiaaiitisatcies 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The new assessment made in New 
York city shows that Andrew Carne- 
zie heads the personal tax list, his per- 
onal property being valued at $i,- 
000,000, 

Charles R. Jones of Philadelphia has 
been elected chairman of the prohibi- 
ition national committee, to succeed 


Oliver W. Stewart of Chicago, as a 
result of the wrangle over the latter’s 
expenditure of the campaign funds, The 
new chairman will receive a salary of 
$3000 a year. 

Pres Cassatt of the Pennsylvania 
railroad has been elected a director in 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford company, which recently acquired 
the Ontario and Western, and the fact 
is thought to indicate a closer traffic 
arrangement between the two compa- 
nies. 

The cottonseed oil makers in New 
Orleans and Memphis and in places 
in Mississippi, have united in advising 
the farmers not to sell their seed to 
oil makers, but to use it as fertilizer 
in improving next year’s crop. This 
action is due to the very low price of 
cotton seed oil, 15 cents a gallon, ‘as 
against 30 last year. A convention of 
manufacturers of all cotton seed prod- 
ucts will soon be held in Memphis for 
the purpose of restricting, if possible, 
the output, 

Candidates from New York state for 
the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford uni- 
versity will present themselves for ex- 
amination on January 17 and 18 at Co- 
lumbia university, Cornell university, 
Syracuse university, or at the depart- 
ment of education at Albany. The 
next Rhodes scholar from New York 
goes to Oxford in October, 

Mrs William J. Blickensderfer, wife 
of the president of the Blickensderfer 
manufacturing company of Stamford, 
Ct, has prepared an appeal to the 
women of America, urging them to use 
iheir influence with the governor of 
Vermont and the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to save from the gallows Mary 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Rogers of Vermont and Kate Edwards 
of Pennsylvania, sentenced to be hang- 
ed for the murder of their husbands. 
The appeal is based on the ground of 
general opposition to capital punish- 
ment. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungici ides. 

Furniture and he t 
teirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, ~~ 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, @n- ’ 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Secds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 

He!p wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

TILE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable cs a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


tile, silos. 
goods, eniences. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 








LIVE STOCE. 





RECORDED SHROPSHIRE ewes bred to im- 
ported ram; a few grade ewes bred; thoroughbred 
Chester White swine; three-months-old pigs, one 
nice yearling boar; also Barred Plymouth _ Rock 
cockere! tine stock a_ specialty, SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered a Oxford Down breeding 
ewes and ewe lambs; also grade Hackney colts, 
sired at Maplewood Hackuey stud. C. B, BOWEN, 
Attica, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit om 
amount invested, E, 8, AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 


rage SHORTHORNS—One 3-months bull calf, 
few heifer calves; herd established 1872 


red; 
LINCOLN WELLES, W yalusing, Pa. 


C WHITES —Service boars $8, bred sows $15, 3 
mos’ pigs $. Collie pups. B P Rock cockerels "$L 
H. A, TH: ATC HER, Lack, Pa. 



























POLAND-CHINAS—Two nine-months boars; 
sows bred; extra choice August and September pigs. 


B. H. ACKLEY, Lacyville, Pa, 
5; cheap for 30 days. 


2 CHESTER WHITES—2 
Write 8. J. PARR, R 4, Newark, O. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS. GEO VANDER- 
HOOF, Middlebury Center, Pa. 


50 PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap, W. M, 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, 


LARGE White Yorkshire swine, 
MAN, Carthage, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Turn your spare 
time into dollars, The demand is what makes the 
quick sales. It is easier than you think. “Sold 
eight in five hours’ work.”—Harmon J. Wood, Mar- 
ion, Ia, ‘Sold first dozen in one and a half days.”” 

w. Babcock, Pleasantville, Ia, “Sold five in 
h: ule day.’"—-C, A. Grigsby, Miltonville, Kan, ‘Took 
eight orders this afternoon.’’—Fred’k Childs, Mor- 
ristown, N J. “Sold 20 in two and one-half days.” 
—H. Holloway, Whiting, Ia. “Sold seven in four 
hours.’”—H. C. Page, York, Neb. “Sold 13 in one 
and a half days.""—Lyman A, Hall, North Green- 
wich, N Y¥. ‘My sales of three days’ work is 26 
account books,”"—E. R. Follett, Concordia, Kan. 
“Saw nine farmers this afternoon; sold seven,’’— 
Wm H, Spicer, Ledy: ard, Ct. The Farmers’ Ac- 
count Book is a time-saver and a money-saver, It 
increases in value from year to year. We pay our 
agents very liberal. Write to-day before pomocae 
else takes the agency for your locality, FARMER 

ACCOUNT BOOK CO, Newton, Ia. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











Write A, VROO- 

















POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 2% cents 
per year, four mouths’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 

seribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY _ADVOGATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“INCUBATORS BEATEN— Better methods, ae. 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, ore 
profits: interesting book free. F, GRUNDY, Mor. 
risonville, Tl. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandots and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Or- 
ders taken now for spring delivery. Write for 
prices, EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 








90 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of pouitiy, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored @-page book, 
10c; list free. de A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





thoroughbred Leghorns, best 


FOR pure white 
CLYDE BURNESON, 


laying strain, address 
W. Bridwegater, Pa, 

BARRED ROCKS (Ringlets), choice 
and pullefs; prices reasonable. B. H. 

Laceyville, Pa, 


“BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, 





cockerels 
ACKLEY, 





cheap; our 





famous egg producers. NELSON BROS, Grove 
City, Pa. 
S S HAMBURG cockerels and pullets, Buff Orp- 


ington cockerels, J. C. WHITE, Olyphant, Pa. 


LOT fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys ‘for sale 
cheap. N. E. BLANTON, Blantons, Va, 


50 BUFF Rock cockerels. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


FOR ee Minorcas cockerels, MILLER, 
Cornish, N J 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER-STOCK 











“SCOTCH COLLIE pups ready for shipment; fe- 
males $3, males $4; Berkshire, Chaseter White and 


Poland-China sows bred $12 and $15 each; service- 
able boars $12; three-month Berkshire pigs $5; 
stock guaranteed good and standard bred; Barrea 


Rocks, hens and cockerels $1 each, W. A. LO- 
THERS, Lack, Pa, 


500 FERRETS—Some trained; 
N. A KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B, WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


EGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples, potatoes, 
Onions, cabbage, sold. 


Highest prices, A 4 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 
APPLES, potatoes, onions, 


and produce; daily returns; 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. 





price list free, 




















‘poultry, hay, straw 
established 60 years, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WASHINGTON OATS outyield 36 varieties at 
experimental station. “Maule’s’” Reliance and 
**Burpee’s”” Gold Coin potatoes, tuber mailed Lic, 
both 2c; 15 choice varieties, Sack or car lots; 
Evergreen and field corn; Admiral peas: Iceberg 
lettuce; one sample free now. 8S J. SMITH CO, 
Shortsville, N ¥. 


TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 
one dollar’s worth up; spring payment ; 80-page 
catalogue, G. C. STONE’S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SERIES, Dansville, N Y. 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY-— ‘Only success- 
ful nurse crop for alfalfa; for quotations on fine 
recleaned seed, address WILLIAM ROBBINS, 
Springfield, O. 


FRESH APPLE SEED, warranted to grow, $10 
per single bushel; large orders at reduced rates, 
MRS JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N 


NORTHERN S! SEE D  . OT A TOFS— Sound an and 
pure, All leading varicties. Illustrs ‘er catalog free, 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Kr ishers, 


HOP plants, E, FRANCE, 36 W ‘Prenton St, 
Cleveland, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




















NOW —Pay next spring, 
Rest grade, galvanized wire, 49-inch fence at 28¢ per 
rod; in 10 and 2-rod rolls; barb wire, galvanized, 
3c per rod, in 80 and 16- rod rolls, We guarantee 
quality and price. Write your wants, Catalog 
freee CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 

FUR ROBES, coats, mittens at first c cost; ship 
us your cattle, "horse, mule and animal skins; we 
tan and manufacture to order; soft, pliable, wind, 
water and moth proof: samples free. LOGANS- 
PORT ROBE & TANNING co, Logs ansport, Ind. 


WIRE NAILS—Mixed sizes, $1.60 3 keg of 100 
Ibs; plain wire, galvanized (short bomatiha) sizes 8 
to 14, $1.50 per 100 Ibs. Descriptive circulars tell 
all about it, CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


PLANK BARNS : are 


BUY FENCE WIRE 











cheapest, strongest : boo ok 





for stamp, SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefon- 
taine, O, . 

ORANGE JUDD FARMER READERS—You 
ought to advertise in our Garden Annual issue 


that will appear February 4, if you have anything 
to sell in the way of seeds, plants, bulbs, garden 
implements and supplies, nursery stock, ete. <A 
Farmers’ Exchange ad will cost but 5c per word 
and will bring you lots of orders. Copy and re- 
mittance must reach our office January 27, AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 


INVESTMENTS in onr securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 
years, Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—mever at a loss, usu- 
ally at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record. Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as inyestments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amount available for investment in 
case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspon- 
dence invited, HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
os Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
city. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a] Million People Each Week 


ASIBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





250 ACRES, overlooking bay, $1100; 15-room, two- 
story house; barn 35x70; cuts 3) tous hay; plenty 
wood; abundance fruit; deiails and picture free 
with illustrated “Special List’’ of 200 farms in 
New England, New York, Delaware, Maryland and 
the south, Address E. A, STROUT, Farm Dept 
45, 15¢ Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston, 





COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, ever - 
Where; intending buyers should get our free Catalog 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLIPS 
«& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York, 
(Over 20 years in Tribune Building.) 


RICH 6-ACRE FARM, suitable 
fruit and water, mile from city, good location; 
$2500, easy terms, take it April 1; offer 16 good 
cows, Other stock and tools if wanted; get full par 
aoe WALTER L. MITCHELL, Union City, 
"ie 





buildings, good 








MARYLAND—Cheap farms, fine climate, great 

bargains in Eastern Shore farms; fine water fronts; 
nice shipping facilities; good markets, Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODOOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico 
County, Md, 





FARM, TOOLS, STOCK, FEED and everything 
for sale; 20 acres under cultivation; 130 acres in 
timber; four miles from railroad For particulars 
address R, W. GURGANIOUS, Pantego, N C. 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, eetees, illus- 
trated book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, 
best markets. STATE BOARD OF "AGRICUL. 
TURE, Dover, Del, 





CIRCULAR, catalog and government information 
on our soil free to anyone sending names and ad- 
dresses of 10 farmers) OSCAR M, PURNELL, 
Snowhill, Md. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
ene, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 





WANTED —Land to work on shares or rent, in 
some southern state, FLOYD E. GOODRICH, 
Chatham Ceuter, Columbia County, N ¥. 





FARMS—Beantiful country, 
productive soil, reasonable 
TURNER, Easton, Md. 


FARMS—For rich farming, fruit 
climate. Write J. D, S. HANSON, Hart, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


FRUIT FARM FOREMAN WANTED for 2 
acre fruit farm in Lawrence county, O, near Nunt 


delightful climate, 
prices, J. FRANK 





growing: fine 
Mich 











ingion, W Va; 10,000 apple, 1000 peach trees three 
years old; must be energetic, sober and experience: 
in every department of fruit, berry and vegetable 
growing; wages paid include house and garden free; 
must take charge March 1 or earlier; also want 


two assistant foremem, with experience in fruits, 
berries and truck growing. Address, stating salary 
and giving detailed account of experience and refer 
ences; would sell one-half interest to experienced 

man. BOX 26, Huntington, W Va, 
WANTED—Able- bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
= ation blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC® 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, indianapolis, Ind, 
* 





HEAD GARDENER w anted March 2; to take 
charge of country place; must have thorough know! 
edge of grape eulture, orchid and rose houses and 
garden, and general supervision of grounds, Ad- 
dress letter only, with copy of references, 
WALLACE, 10 East 16th St, New Yor 








BI'SINESS MAN AGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man 
aced with other work or business. Parfieulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST 
WICK, Nurserymen, News ark, 1 Y. 


CHAS 





WANTED—Sober single man on farm. 
LUCAS, Perry, O, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 








EXPERIENCED FARMER wants position; 
married, no liquor or tobacco; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address FARMER, Route 60, North Clymer, 
mW 





you NG MAN. single or married. desires employ: 
ment in Va or Fla, BOX 2, Yorkville, 5 C. 


Sold His Poultry. 


I have used the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist to 
advertise my poultry and consider it a 
good paper to advertise in. IT sold all 
the stock I had. I believe it circulates 
among the progressive farmers, those 
who are seeking to better their stock, 
and I shall use the paper again in the 
near future.—[FE. W. Brundage, West 
Lenox, Pa. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the propiems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experience. Feel 
that its pages are yours, 





Marketing Irrigated Crops. 


JOHN HARBERT, OTERO COUNTY, CA 





{This article was among the prize winners in our 
contest on How to market farm produce profitably.) 


Last year was my first in farming 
under irrigation. My principal crops 
were cherries, cantaloupes and toma- 
toes. I raised a few peanuts and sweet 
potatoes but those I sold to local gro- 
ceryman the crop not being large enough 
to pay to justify shipment. 

My first crop fer market was cherries. 
Never having marketed fruit, I was at 
a loss to know how many crates to buy. 
However, I placed a small order and 
had the packages on hand a week be- 
fore cherries were ripe. I made a mis- 
take in not ordering more as the sup- 
ply houses anticipated a small fruit 
crop and after a hard freeze the lost 
of April had canceled their orders, mak- 
ing it difficult for growers to secure uni- 
form packuges. But by writing and in- 
quiring among fruit growers I was able 
to secure all quart boxes I needed. 
Several of my neighbors shipped in 
grape baskets or anything that would 
hold fruit and in consequence got less 
for their fruit. 

I obtained quotations from reliable 
commission houses in three cities and 
was then ready for business. I shipped 
most of my fruit on an early morning 
train, thus avoiding handling in the 
hot sun. I took time in packing and 
faced all of the boxes: that is, put in 
top layer with stems down and cov- 
ered, thus realizing from 25 to 50 cents 
per crate over my neighbors, who did 
not face, 

SKLLING THE ROCKY FORDS, 

The next crop ready for market was 
the world-famous Rocky Ford canta- 
loupe. I ordered 100 crates to begin 
with and as we have a local supply 
station here for cantaloupe crates, I 
could get them as I needed. The stand- 
ard crate is 12 by 24 inches, holding 45 
melons, making three layers. The 
smaller size is 11 by 24 inches, holding 
54 melons. The melons I shipped to 
commission houses in Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, netting about $1 per crate 
and $75 per acre, 

3y putting melons of uniform size 
in the crate, they ship better and sell 
better. We are enabled to reach the 
eastern markets by shipping in car lots 
through associations organized by 
growers, thus saving heavy express 
rates and getting refrigerator cars. 

In marketing tomatoes I was not sat- 
isfied to take the price offered by our 
local canning factory. My commission 
house in the city reported market glut- 
ted, so I wrote to smaller towns in the 
“valley’”’ and found I could place a few 
crates (20-pound boxes) per day in each 
place. I picked and divided the shin- 
ments as I thought best and was sur- 
prised when I balanced my tomato ac- 
count to find they had brought me 
about 3 cents per pound, which was 
much more than the factory offer. As 
I had a little less than an acre in to- 
matoes, I consider it easier to raise a 
few choice vegetables and have some 
time to feel the markets than to put 
all my time in the field and have to 
take wholesale prices established by 
canning factories. 





“TI saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
1 





Call tor Cotton Producers of the South. 
HARVIE JORDAN, PRES SOUTHERN COTTON 
GROWERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 





By authority of the cotton conven- 
tion held at Shreveport, La, December 
13, 1904, and the concurrent action and 
advice of the official heads of all south- 
ern agricultural organizations, I hereby 
call an interstate cotton convention, to 
be held at New Orleans, La, in the 
assembly hall of the progressive union 
club, January 24-26. The object of this 
convention is for business and not for 
the purpose of passing resolutions or 
listening to speeches. The cotton pro- 
ducers of the south must definitely 
determine whether the price of their 
great money staple crop, cotton, shall 
continue to be controlled by the whims 
and fancies of speculation or whether 
fixed and definite plans shall be adopt- 
ed by which the production and price 
of the staple will be regulated by the 
legitimate laws of supply and demand. 
The time for action has come and the 
south is ready for it. We are financial- 
ly able to manage our own affairs and 
the time for our emancipation from 
Wall street speculators has come. 
Among the matters for consideration 
to be acted upon at this convention are 
the following: 

Financing the entire spot cotton busi- 
ness of the south; creating a bureau of 
statistics for benefit of the producers; 
establishment of a cotton exchange in 
each state through which our cotton 
can be sold direct to the manufactur- 
ers; organization quickly of all the cot- 
ton producers in each cotton growing 
county; reduction of cotton acreage 
and use of commercial fertilizers for 
1905, of not less than 25%; adoption 
of a local warehouse system to meet 
the practical demand of both farmers 
and bankers throughout the south; to 
make New Orleans the leading cotton 
exchange in the United States; the for- 
mation of a close alliance between all 
the southern agricultural organizations 
now in existence for mutual co-opera- 
tion and protection. These are among 
the leading matters for consideration. 
They are momentous and some of them 
involve tremendous propositions. But 
none are incapable of quick solution 
and practical realization, The south 
possesses the brains, the manhood and 
the money to solve any great question 
which threatens her future prosperity. 

THOSE WHO WILL ATTEND, 

The official heads of all the different 
state agricultural organizations and 
farmers’ unions; representaive farmers 
to be chosen by county meetings in 
each state or appointed by the official 
heads of the state organizations; the 
southern commissioners of agriculture; 
leading bankers; southern cotton man- 
ufacturers and business men interested 
in presenting their views before the 
convention and business committees at 
New Orleans on the questions above 
outlined, ‘will be invited to be present. 
We invite bankers on questions of 
finance and the warehouse system. We 
invite our southern manufacturers to 
discuss best plans for direct trade rela- 
tions between the producers and the 
spinners. No lengthy speeches will be 
tolerated. We want clean-cut business 
propositions. The principal work of the 
convention will be dene by committees 
of the best-posted business men in our 
associations, who will be selected with 
care from among those present. I will 
be pleased to have letters from bank- 
ers, manufacturers and business men 
generally who can attend as early as 
possible. 

Round-trip tickets from all points 
east of the Mississippi river and south 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers will be 
sold to delefates at a rate of 1 1-3 fare, 
plus 25 cents. The purchasers of tick- 
ets are advised to secure from their 
local agents a certificate of the pur- 
chase of going tickets, so that the rate 
of 1-3 fare returning can be secured at 
New Orleans. Col E. S. Peters of Cal- 
vert, Tex, president of the Texas cot- 
ton growers’ assoctration, will arrange 
for rates ‘west of the Mississippi river. 
Every cotton state is earnestly urged 
to send a full delegation of cotton pro- 
ducers. Let us get together in this bus- 
iness convention and begin to blaze a 
pathway which the entire south can ac- 
cept and stand together solidly upon. 
All communications addressed tome will 
receive prompt attention. Program of 
the convention will be issued soon. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Co-operative Farm Management. 





We have frequently called attention 
to the co-operative work being done by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture among the farmers of the south, 
particularly in the cotton belt. In a re- 
cent issue, Col J. E. Adger of northern 
Louisiana, who has charge of the gov- 
ernment experiments in that section, 
mentioned what he termed the Knapp 
cultural system of raising cotton. In 
fact, there is no such thing as the 
Knapp system. Dr Knapp is merely 
carrying out the work under the direc- 
tion of the department of agriculture. 

As a part of the work of the bureau 
of plant industry, having for its object 
the aiding of farmers in the boll weevil 
infested districts, a system of co-opera- 
tive farm management wasi naugu- 
rated, The purpose was to indicate to 
each individual farmer methods by 
which cotton might be grown despite 
the presence of the weevil. This work 
was under the direction of Dr Seaman 
A. Knapp, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex. No particular system or sys- 
tems of culture were adopted, but plans 
were followed in each case suitable for 
the various types of soils and climates 
in the different sections of the state. 

The principal object was to show by 
actual demonstration the value of early 
maturing varieties of cotton, the value 
of fertilizers on certain soils, the value 
of better methods of cultivation, in- 
cluding thorough fall and ‘winter plow- 
ing, and thorough cultivation during 
the growing season. 

Between 5000 and 6000 farmers were 
engaged in this work, each having from 
five to ten acres in cotton. The results 
of the work have been very satisfac- 
tory, many of the farmers securing 
fair crops of cotton despite the pres- 
ence of the weevil. The details of all 
this work will soon be issued as a spe- 
cial bulletin from the office of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, which will be 
reviewed in these columns. 

nee oe 2 
Big Gains in Southern Farm Wealth. 

Substantial advance in material 
wealth has marked the past three or 
four years in the south. High prices 
for cotton compared with the very low 
level in the 90s have been largely re- 
sponsible for the gain. The assessed 
valuation of property in the south has 
increased enormously, as every one 
knows who gives the subject careful 
thought. The Manufacturers Record 
has within a few days made public 
some highly interesting figures along 
this line. According to this authority, 
the total assessed valuation of the 
property in all the southern states in 
1904 was 6197 million dollars. This is 
compared with 5267 millions in i900 
and 4511 millions ten years earlier in 
1890. During the past four years, as 
shown by these figures, there was a 
gain of $930,000,000, or at an average 
of $230,000,000 annually. 

Statistics showing in some detail the 
great development of diversified farm- 
ing in the south, are given by this au- 
thority, all pointing to the potent fac- 
tor of agriculture in the enrichment of 
that section. It is pointed out that 
there is practically no limit to the 
south’s capabilities in the development 
of diversified farming. In 1903 the 
production of corn showed an increase 





‘of 138,000,000 bushels over 1902, and last 


year there was a further gain. The 
higher prices of wheat in 1904 made a 
difference of nearly $15,000,000 to the 
south in this one crop, compared with 
the wheat grown in 1903, and a differ- 
ence of $31,000,000 in favor of last year, 
compared with 1902. The total value 
of corn, wheat, oats, Irish potatoes, 
rye and hay produced in the south 
last year was placed at $542,000,000, a 
gain of $140,000,000 over the production 
of 1902. 

The Record believes that 6,000,000 
bales of cotton were marketed prior to 
the recent slump, selling at an average 
of not less than 9 cents per pound, 
which give $270,000,000 for the amount 
of cotton sold before the break in 
values. In 1898 the south sold its entire 
erop of 11,250,000 bales for only $282,- 
000.000. 

In other words, the south has this 
season marketed 6,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton for nearly as much as it received 
for 11,250,000 bales six years ago. The 
authority estimates that should the 





unsold portion of the present cotton 
crop bring an average of only 7 cents 
per pound, the total value of the year’s 
cotton crop is $565,000,000, by far the 
largest of any crop which the south 
ever produced, except that of 1903. 


Summarized, the south not only 
raised and handled the largest cotton 
crop ever produced, but at the same 
time raised its largest grain crops, 
and its largest fruit crops. In ad- 
dition to all these, it has steadily 
developed its industrial and railroad 
interests. 


The Trend of Cotton Prices, 


After the decline in cotton to a point 
below the 7-cent mark, as indicated in 
these columns last week, the market 
reacted to a moderate extent. Advices 
from abroad indicated a better desire 
on the part of spinners to buy at low 
prices, and this caused a slight ad- 
vance, Interior receipts slackened 
moderately, and this further helped the 
situation. At New York, middling up- 
lands went a trifle apove 7c p Ib. 

Reports from New York say that cer- 
tain capitalists are seriously consid- 
ering the scheme of furnishing funds 
to enable southern’ planters to hold 
back from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bales. 
Big Memphis operators, as well as some 
of the New Orleans leaders, claim that 
it will take but very little assistance 
to tide over the planters, as the major 
part of the small growers have sold 
enough cotton by this time to relieve 
them of temporary embarrassments. 

According to figures furnished the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, the Egyptian cotton crop for 1904 
is estimated at 1,188,590 bales of 500 
pounds each. The acreage for all 
Egypt was put at 1,491,446, showing an 
increase of 108,167 acres, or 7.8% over 
the preceding year. Some authorities 
say the estimate is undoubtedly a lit- 
tle low. In view of the fact that the 
completion of the great dam of the Nile 
was supposed to mean a tremendous 
spurt in Egyptian cotton culture, the 
official report of an increase of only 
7.8% the past year no doubt causes 
some wonder. 











GEORGIA. 

Cobb Co—Farmers had fine weather 
just before Christmas in which to plow, 
sow grain, set strawberry plants and 
do all kinds of outdoor work. This past 
season was a good one. Cotton was 
fair and corn good. Stock looks well? 
and feed is plentiful and good. 


Round About the State—The close of 


the old year and the dawn of the new 
came with the coldest weather of the 


winter. Grain has been checked and 
oats damaged on some soils. Stock 
without shelter has suffered much 


from the bitter winds, but only a small 
amount of rain has fallen and no snow 
at all. The weather has been too cold. 
Plans and projects are all that is be- 
ing done in the way of farm work, but 
just as soon as the weather permits 
work will begin in earnest in the land 
of cotton and cane. 


Coweta Co-—The farmers and busi- 
ness men of this county held a mass 
meeting at Newnan, recently, for the 
purpose of taking some action looking 
to a reduction of the cotton crop the 
present year. An association was or- 
ganized, and a plan submitted whereby 
each member shall sign an agreement 
that he will raise 20% less cotton than 
he raised in 1904, except in the cases 
where there was a total or partial 
failure of the crop last year. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hardin Co—This county was recently 
blessed with a good rain, the first since 
July 5, and ponds and tanks are partly 
filled. Such a late drouth was never 
known in this state. Farmers have 
been feeding ever since the middle of 
Sept, as the grass was completely dried 
up. Wheat was sown in the dust and 
much of it never came up, but what 
did has good strong roots; crop gen- 
erally too thin. Grass seed that was 
sown in fall never came up and farmers 
cannot tell whether it is destroyed or 
not. Many winter oats sown, but took- 
ing badly. Stock generally looks thin 
and will be worse in spring, as feed is 
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Not many hogs now in pens. 


“a -holera than usual and hogs went 
off g weight. A good many cattle 
peing fe d on cottonseed meal and prices 
are . There were many mules fed 
here and those who did not sell early 
are for heavy loss, as the market is 
padiy demoralized. The rains made 
esround plow nicely, and farmers are 
plowing Whenever the weather is suit- 
ab A big crop of corn will be 
plant 


Grayson Co—The drouth in this part 








of te is broken and there is now 
pl of water in the streams, wells 
and cisterns, and the wheat crop is 
yery much improved, Although it is 
re lly very small, it looks healthy, 
and there seems to have been about an 
average acreage sown. Farm stock is 
not in the best condition for wintering, 
put in fairly good shape. The sup- 
ply of stock on hand seems to be rather 
lin 1 and the winter food supply will 
p ibly be sufficient for necessities. 
C wheat and potatoes selling rather 
hi Horses, hogs and cattle nominal, 
les rather off, on account of the 
the usual southern demand for 

tl 

TENNESSEE. 
The New Director of the exper sta 
univ of Tenn is Prof H. A. 
} n, who has been for many years 
the exper Sla a i» al 
&r La. By experience and educi- 
i f Mor is well qualified for 
t he i bout to take up. He 
, training in Canada, 
\ i student at Cornell univ 
rk : nz general agri lines 
cl acter. He has been 
ith the agri interests of the 
many years, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Claiborne Co—The recent decline has 


b ht out much cotton that had been 
However, there is no mate- 

I ikness among the holders, and 
t muking no concessions, Busi- 
affected as a result of the 


I ha beet 
l this commodity. 


p in 
Alcorn Co—Owing to the slump in 
( are very much de- 
pl i. They are also very indignant, 
‘ vy feel themselves the subjects of 
I speculation, More cotton is 

than ever known before. Farm- 

é tter able to hold cotton than 
inough corn has been gathered 
ply h demand; price 40 to 
No raised; none sown 
ree and high. Cotton seed 

Ibs, cottonseed meal $11 

hulls $7. Small mules $75, me- 

dium $100, large $125 to $150, as to age. 
H es about the same price 
mules. Mules and horses both in good 
demand, Several carloads of western 
horses have been sold here. Milch 
ri s $20 to $40 each. Hogs enough for 
Pork $5 to $5.50 p 100 Ibs. 
scarce, Young chickens 10c p 
is 6c, turkeys 10 to 12c. Few 
and ducks in the market. No 
raised Ih potatoes. Sweet po- 
$1 p bu. But few sheep and 
Labor scarce and high; farm 
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A Necessity. 





Those who have had the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanae in past years, have found 
that with each new issue of the book, 


its value and usefulness have increased, 
until it is now a necessity,. and its 
publication is anticipated for several 


months before it is ready for delivery. 
The remarkable weather forecasts 


have done much to bring about this 
popularity, but it is the exhaustive 
tables of comparative statistics and 
many articles of unusual interest that 
make these Year Books invaluable, 


both to the farmer and his family. The 
1905 edition will surpass previous issues 
in many respects. The illustrations are 
a new feature, and the Election Re- 
turns will be the most complete and 
comprehensive published, and will be of 
exceptional interest to every American. 

Do not fail to read the full descrip- 
tion and terms upon which the book is 
given. This announcement appears on 


another page of this paper. 
1 





© «T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


hands 50c p day for light hands and 60c 
to $1 for men. No fall plowing done. 
No wheat or other winter crops 
planted. 





ALABAMA, 


Madison Co—The lowprice of cotton 
has caused the price of live stock in 
Huntsville to go off at least 20% in the 
past two or three ‘weeks. This is the 
largest live stock market in this sec- 
tion and a year ago the demand for 
horses and mules could not be s upplied. 


VIRGINIA. 


Louisa Co—Violet raising has grown 
to be a great industry here, thousands 





being shipped each week. They are 
shipped to Cincinnati, Washington, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond and 
Norfolk. 

Rockingham Co—Catile raising in 
the county during the past year has 
been profitable, and trainloads of cattle 
have been shipped on an average of 
twice each month, in addition to regu- 
lar shipments. Recently from Timber- 
ville two firms alone sent out a train- 
loud of 21 cars, loaded with fine cattle 
for export to Europe. 

Nansemond Co—Farm products have 
sold at a fine profit during the past 
year. Trucks and peanuts are the ban- 
ner crops of this and nearby counties 
and have sold well. 


York Co—Farmers of this county 
have had a successful year, especially 
in the growing of peanuts and Irish po- 
tatoes. They will plant large acreages 
to both of these crops during the pres- 
ent year, 

Augusta Co—The winter so far has 
been favorable for the wheat, Farm- 
ers find an active demand for wood in 
Staunton, the county seat, at $3.50 to 
$4 p cd, corn 80c p bu, potatoes 50c, 
eggs 30c p doz, butter 25c p lb. There 
were 16 built in the county last 
fall, in to fill for this winter’s 
use, 


silos 


time 





TEXAS. 


Denton Co—Wheat fair stand but 
poor start, on account of dry weather. 
Crops were good last season, Stock in 
good shape for this time of year. No 
diesase reported among them. A fair 
crop of pigs. Farmers pretty well up 
with fall and winter plowing. First 
real cold spell Dec 26. Many farmers 
holding cotton for better prices. 


Comanche Co—Crops all gathered, 
with a better yield than was expected, 
especially cotton. The average yield 
of cotton in this county is 44 bale p acre 
with about 10,000 bales in the farmers’ 
hands unsold; prices at present from 
5 to 6c p lb. Farmers are now busy 
preparing their land for another crop. 
The oil mill is running on full time with 
a full supply of seed. A very small 
number of cattle on feed. The health 
of the community is generally good. 
Land sells at $5 to $40 p acre. 





Nueces Co—The cabbage crop is in 


and late rains have done much good. 
Crop will soon be cut. Farmers are 
preparing land for millet. Grain, corn, 
potatoes and cotton will not be a full 
crop. Farmers will plant early this 
spring. 


Report of Live Stock Board—Ac- 
cording to the report of the state live 
stock sanitary com there were examin- 
edandcertificates given during the years 
of °03 and ’04, 211,710 cattle. This does 
not include cattle examined for inter- 
state shipment. The diseases which 
ordinarily attack cattle have greatly 
decreased, except scabies, which has 
increased considerably in the north- 
western part of the state. The dipping 
of cattle in crude petroleum has been 
very generally practiced and has been 
giving good satisfaction. By this means 
cattle can go across the quarantine line 
or to any state or territory during any 
season of the year. The appropriation 
for this dept by the legislature has 
been $16,000 for each year and $3000 for 
exper work of the state vet. The $10,- 
000 p year has been found insufficient 
for each year by practically $400. 








CALIFORNIA 


Monterey Co—Recent good rain has 
helped feed and grain considerably. 
Blackleg among young stock is quite 
prevalent. Land values advancing con- 





tinually; choice pieces in the valley 
bring from $400 to $700 p acre. Many 
eastern people coming here. 

Kern Co—No rain here since Oct 5. 


Farmers are irrigating preparatory to 
sowing grain. Alfalfa hay $6 p ton in 
stack, grain hay $8 to $9 p ton in stack, 
fat hogs $4.75 p 100 lbs, sheep $3:75 to 
$4.50, cattle $6 to $7.50. All cattle, hogs 


and sheep healthy. Pasturage very 
short. No wild feed on ranges. Octo- 
ber rains started feed, but continued 


dry weather prevented growth. Several 
new pumping plants in operation; wa- 


ter at 8 to 130 ft. Wells pump 50 to 
175 cu ft p second, 450 to 1575 gals p 


minute. Land with canal water selling 
at $50 to $100 p a. Dry lands where 
water can be pumped $5 to $15 p a. 


Farming community prosperous. Large 
local market in Bakersfield. 


> ---——— 
Tobacco in a Firm Position. 

Official figures for 
crop of the U S bear out American 
Agriculturist’s statement last fall of 
a lighter yield. This journal does not 
estimate the crop in heavy leaf 
tions, but compiles a very complete 
report for the output in cigar leaf 
states. The total crop for 1904, ac- 
cording to the department of agricul- 
ture, aggregates 660,460,700 lbs, a 
shrinkage of 155,500,000 Ibs or 19% from 
1903. All the major producing states 
share in the decrease. Kentucky is 
the heaviest producer with 229,000,000 
Ibs. The average farm value for the 
04 crop on Dec 1 was 8.1c p lb, making 
a total valuation of the output $53,383,- 
000. It will be noted that this is nearly 
as large as the total valuation of the 
"03 crop. The “average value of the 
latter was only 6.8c p ib. 

Now that better weather for handling 
the Jeaf has been experienced, a quick- 
ening in sales would not prove unlikely. 
In the burley districts average prices 
are not far from 9%c p Ib, ranging 25 
to 30° for last year. In the dark stem- 
ming, Green river, Cumberland, Clarks- 
ville and Hopkinsville sections, prices 
are averaging all the way from 4.1 to 
5.8c p lb. In Va sun cured districts, 
the average so far has been about Thc 
p lb, in the dark belt 6.1c, and the old 
bright district 8.6c. 

In the Carolinas a 
of the crop has been sold. Prices range 
25 to 30% higher than last year. In 
the new belt they show a range of 7 
to 10c p lb. In the export counties of 
Md and O, prices run 5 to Te p Ib. 

In New York the range is 8%@12e in 
the bdl, with an average of about 10c. 
In Pa, the average between 8 and 
9c p lb for first-class tobacco. 


Tobacco Notes. 


KENTUCKY. 
HOPKINSVILLE—The first public sale 
of loose tobacco was held in Hopkins- 


the ‘04 tobacco 


sece- 


good percentage 


is 





ville last week. Prices were nearly $1 
p 100 lbs higher than they were last 
year. Lugs brought from $2.50 to $3.50, 


leaf 4.25 to 6.25, averaging a little above 
4 round. At the election of inspectors 
both members were re-elected. Very 
little tobacco has been delivered as the 
weather proved cold.—[T. E. E. 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


WE HAVE THEM 
BY THE MILLION. 


TREES 


We Havea 
Large Supply, 
All 
Well Graded. 


Don't buy until you’get our prices. We will 
save you some money on your planting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


. Write for our New 1905 Catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Alfalfa, Glover 


and Other Crops 


Can be doubled by treating the 
seeds, before sowing, with 


Nitro-Culture 


Science has overcome poor land, 
Just moisten seeds in water con- 
taining harmless food gathering 
germs. Inexpensive. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 
Write for catalog C1. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


















TRY THIS MILL 


Test it thoroughly 
on ear and shelled 
corn, small grains 
and all feed stuffs, 
Note the guate. 
elevating, ageing. 
If not superior in 
every way to any 
other mill made, re- 
turn at our expense, 


Four Sizes, Three Styles. 


One style with roller thrust bearings. Smaller 
size for hand power. Wood Saws, strong, ef- 
ficient, cheap, Write for full descriptions, 


NEW HOLLAND MCH. CO., 
Box 137, New Holland, Pa. 


UNITED STATES 


Importing Canadian 
WHEAT 


Is Now a Fact. Geta 


FREE 
HOMESTEAD 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


or buy some of the best wheat Jands on 
the continent, and become a producer, 

This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 

The average quste of wheat this year 
will be about 20 bushels te the acre. 
The oat and barley crop will also yield 
abundantly. Splendid climate good, 
schools and churches, excellent market- 

©8, 
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ing faciliti 

Apply for information to Superinten- 
dent of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
. SS THOS. DUNCAN, 
Canadian Government Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 











Planet Jr. Garden Tools 


times half a dozen, under the old methods. 


make gardening 80 simple, so easy, that with them one 
man brings larger and better returns than two, and some- 
They pay for tuemselves in a season, 


Fora arn nn | 


up-to-date, reliable handbook of garden tools get our finely-illustrated 1905 Planet Jr. Catal 


contains information which will help make your year 
catalog describes the entire Planet Jr, line, including plain and combined seedera, whee: 


"s work successful. Sent free on application. The 


oes, hand and 


walking cultivators, harrows, one and two-horse cultivators, sugar beet cultivators, etc. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


is a light-running, perfectly-working tool—a favorite everywhere. 


With cultivator and plow attachments 


it may be converted into implements without equal for weeding, cultivating, furrowing, ridging, etc. 


V orks between or astride rows; to or from plants, 


Anyone can fit attachments in a moment. 


No. 3 Hill and Drill Seeder 


is always chosen when a thoroughly reliable, never-get-ont-of-order seoder is 
required. llants all garden seeds in continuous rows or in hills 4,6, 8.12 or 4 
A a 


24 inches apart. 


Changed instantly. 


© waste in stopping; no hills 


missed in starting. Marks rows6 to 20inchesapart. Opens fur- 
* rt 


rows, 
operator can w: 
talog. 


drops a ag and rolls as fast 


Don't fall to get 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Results of the Great Dairy Test—I. 


{From Page 32.] 
than a year before the test began and 
having been acclimated during this pe- 
riod near St Louis; undoubtedly it rep- 
resented the highest development of the 
breed far better than was the case with 
the other three herds. 
THE THREE CLASSES. 

Class A included herds and individual 
cows for demonstrating ‘‘the economi- 
cal production of butter,” or the butter 
test, as it was called, In this class, 
the standing of each cow was deter- 
mined by substracting cost of feed con- 
sumed from the value of the butter in 
her milk. 

Class B included herds and individual 
cows for demonstrating ‘‘the economi- 
eal prouduction of milk for all pur- 
poses.” The standing of each cow was 
determined by substracting cost of 
feeding from value of butter fat and 
solids not fat. This was called the 
milk test. 

Class C included herds and individ- 
uals for demonstrating ‘‘the economi- 
cal production of milk and beef, togeth- 
er with the calves, which shall be 
judged for their beef merits.’”’ This 
was the dual purpose test. 

We begin by presenting in this issue, 
the results in Class A. Minor decimal 
fractions are omitted in our tables, 
which also include some calculations 
and rarrangements of our own (all 
based on the official figures) to make 
clear the various points. 

RESULTS OF THE BUTTER TEST, 

The glaring inequality in this test 
(see Table 1) compares the results for 
five Brown Swiss with 15 Holsteins 
(hastily selected) and 25 Jerseys. Note 
that the average weight of the Swiss 
and Holstein cows, at the beginning 
of the test, was very close, while the 
Jerseys were about 350 pounds lighter. 
The gains in weight were about pro- 
portional. 

The Brown Swiss gave just about 
four times their own weight of milk 
during the 120 days, the Holsteins and 
Jerseys about five times their weight. 
In a word, the test affords the axiom 
that a good cow should produce as 
many pounds milk each month as the 
animal itself weighs—at least during 
the five to eight months of full flow. 

The milk of the Swiss cows was 
somewhat richer in fat than the Hol- 
steins, but the flow of milk in the 
latter made their average butter pro- 
duction per cow considerably more than 
the former. In this respect the little 
Jersey, in spite of its smaller milk 
production, because of its percentage 
of fat being so much higher, made an 
average of nearly 20 pounds more but- 
ter per cow than the Holsteins. 
PRE-EMINENCE OF THE JERSEY FOR BUTTER, 

The Brown Swiss cows each _ pro- 
duced $56 worth of butter, against $64 
for the Holstein, and $68 per cow for 
the Jerseys. The cost of feed, how- 
ever, was much less in the case of the 
Jersey, so that the great herd of 25 
Jerseys show an average profit of $40 
per cow for the four months, against 
$29 for the 15 Holsteins and $23 per 
cow for the Brown Swiss. (By profit 
we mean that the value of butter ex- 
ceeded the cost of feed to this extent.) 

Table 3 shows that the average feed 
cost of Jersey butter was only 1014 
cents per pound, Holsteins 13% cents, 
Brown Swiss 14.7 cents and Shorthorns 
(this breed did not compete in the but- 
ter test) 15.3 cents. The best Jersey, 
as well as the poorest, also produced 
butter at considerably less expense 
per pound than corresponding animals 
of the other breeds. 

Viewed simply from the standpoint of 
butter production alone, the test proves 
again the pre-eminence of the Jersey. 
She gives milk richest in butter, and 
while her production of milk is less 
than of other breeds, it contains the 
most fat and is manufactured at the 
smallest expense for feed. But the ad- 
vantage of selection and acclimation 
enjoyed by the Jersey herd must be 
remembered. There are, however, other 
factors to be considered in judging the 
merits of breeds, which will be pre- 
sented in discussing the results of 
Classes B and C. These results will 
appear in this paper January 21 and 
28, and the Holstein and Shorthorn 
men can well afford to wait. 

THE GREATEST LESSON 


of the butter test is that offered by 
Table 8, which records the production 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


of the best, the poorest and average 
cow in each herd» The poorest milker 
in the Brown Swiss herd made the feed 
cost of her milk one-third of a cent 
more per quart than the best cow. The 
difference in the Holstein herd was 
equally as great, and the poorest Jersey 
cost one-fifth of a cent per quart more 
for food than the best, while among 
the <horthorns there was a difference 
of almost a full cent per quart. The 
difference in feed cost of butter, pro- 
duced by the best and poorest cows in 
each herd, was equally emphatic. 

The wide variation between individ- 
ual cows is again most powerfully em- 
phasized in Table 2. It shows that 
the profit on the best Jersey was more 
than $50 during the four months, or 
nearly double the profit on the poorest 
Jersey. The best Holstein shows a 
profit of $46, or nearly three times as 
much as the poorest Holstein profit 
of $18. The best Brown Swiss profit is 
about $28, compared to $21 as the 
lowest. 

**COWS EATING THEIR HEADS OFF, 

These amazing variations in different 
cows of the same breed are all the 
more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that these three herds were 
composed of slected animals—the Jer- 
seys, the most perfect selection pos- 
sible. Even the _ scientific dairyman 
would expect such a herd to show rel- 
atively slight variation in the produc- 
tion of its different members. The test 
proves again the great fact that indi- 
viduality has more influence upon but- 
ter product and profit, relatively speak- 
ing, than breed. 

Now the all-important question is 
this: If in the most carefully selected 
herd it was possible to bring together, 
some animals produced fully two times 
as much profit as others, how much 
greater must be the difference between 
ordinary cows in the herd of the aver- 
age dairyman? 

Above everything else, therefore, the 
butter test demonstrates the imperative 
necessity of every dairyman knowing 
what each of his cows is doing. Let 
such a record be kept, and it is safe to 
say that it will reveal the astonishing 
fact that at least half of the cows on 
the average farm are kept at a loss. 
And still such farmers complain dairy- 
ing does not pay! 
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The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, various causes conspired 
to increase offerings of cattle. The re- 
sult was a drop in prices. Although 
the decline was later partly regained, 
the bad effect of the overcrowding of 
the market continued for some days. 
Top beeves did not sell above $5.75@6, 
but buyers claimed this was largely 
due to a somewhat inferior class of ar- 
rivals. 

Fancy native 
Good to choice 
Inferior to medium , 3.00@ 

Fed western steers .... ee 3400 5.§ 

Good to choice fed heifers. .- 3.00@ 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.50@ 4.2 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.00@ 2. 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4. 

4, 
3.2 


steers $5.75 5.00 
5.00@ 5. 50 


Feeders, good to choice. 3.25@ 
Plain to choice stockers ... 2.00@ 
Fair to extra veal calves. . 4.50@ po 
Milch cows, p he ad..........25.00@45.00 

Calf prices weakened, owing to the 
veal market being well supplied. Stock- 
ers and feeders were not keenly sought 
after, but salesmen look for improve- 
ment in this class of cattle. The de- 
mand ran mainly to good heavy steers. 
The trade in canners and cutters lack- 
ed aggressiveness. 

Hog receipts augmented and packers 
seized advantage of the opportunity 
by pressing down on the market. The 
proportion of lights was large. In fact, 
the average weight of swine is begin- 
ning to drop and is now running the 
lightest for many months. Good heav- 
ies sold around $4.50@4.70 p 100 Ibs, 
lights 4.30@4.40. 

Sheep were in no better supply than 
needed and considerable firmness char- 
acterized prices. Native lambs, choice, 
brought $6.75@7.50, fed westerns 6.50@ 
7.30, feeding lambs 5.25@6.50, fat weth- 
ers 5.25@5.50, ewes 4.50@5.10, yearlings 
5.50@6.50 fee ding wethers 4.10@4.75, 
culls and bucks 2.75@3.75. 
—_—— — ee 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat Oats 
1905 | 1904 1905 | 1904 


Chicago 4 18 87 -29'4) .37 
New York... |1.21%4] .95 ‘ +37%4| A314 
Boston....... -- j . 46 
Toledo....... 1.17! Vg) .92 é 324g] .39% 
St Louis...../1.18 | .84 |. -31 | .38 
Min'p’lis..../1.15 | .864,| .3: 28 | .36 
Liverpool.. iL. 13 | .90 j _ - 


At New York, No 2 red wheat brings 
$1.22% p bu f 0 b, No 2 mixed corn is 
quoted at 538c p bu in elevators, white 
51%c f o b, corn chops 23 p ton, mixed 
oats 3714c p bu, clipped white 39@40%4c, 
malting barley 50@58c p bu, feeding 46c, 
malt 57@64c on contract. 

At Chicago, moderate interest mani- 
fested in wheat prices, the opening 
days of the new year showing little 
change from the late Dec level. May 
wheat has held fairly steady around 
$1.14@1.15 p bu; July, which contem- 
plates the possibility of new crop 
wheat, 98@98%4c. The cash trade has 
been quiet and rather slow. 

Corn traders seemed to consider the 
news rather against the price, and the 
market showed a sagging tendency, 
working off 4%@lc. Trade was fair, 
however, slight recoveries following 
bottom prices around 414c for Jan and 
44c for May. Receipts of corn were 
liberal. and the market poorly support- 
ed. Shipping demand fair, with possi- 
bly a little more interest in export bus- 
iness. 

Indifferent support in the oats market 
resulted in a price decline last week of 
le, particularly in deferred deli, -ries. 
Cash oats relatively steadier around 
2912@30c p bu for the standard grade in 
store, and 31@3l\sc for white oats in 
car lots. The situation was without 
special change. 

Barley offerings have been 
small for some days, 
confined chiefly to the low grades, sal- 
able at 25@30c p bu for screenings, and 
35@38e for feed barley. Fair to choice 

malting grades quotable at 42@350c. 

Grass seeds dull but generally steady, 
receipts small, trade light. Prime tim- 
othy quotable at about $2.75 p 100 Ibs, 
Mar 2.85, prime clover 12.75, with Mar 
delivery 13. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuai) =-cured. 

Apples. 

Cables from the U K say the apple 
trade is holding steady to firm, with a 
fair movement. Prices received show 
Atlantic seaboard nets as_ follows: 
Kings $2.75@3.50 p bbl, Spys and Rus- 
sets 2.50@38, Spitz 2.25@2.75, Baldwins 
1.50@2.25, Greenings 1.50@1.75, Ben 
Davis 75¢c@1.50. Exports for the season 
aggregate 1,400,000 bbls, compared with 
2,550,000 the same period in ’03-4. 

At New York, trade somewhat quiet. 
Spys bring $2@2.50 p bbl, Baldwins and 
Greenings 1.25@2.25, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
2.50, Jonathans 2@3.50. 

At Boston, the inquiry for fcy Bald- 
wins continues broad at $2@2.50 p bbl, 
Hubbardston 1.25@2, Pippins 1.25@1.50, 
Talman Sweet 1.25@2, Nodhead 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, fcy apples move with 
some freedom; inferior jerades slow. 
Baldwins bring $1.25@2.25 p bbl, Ben 
Davis 1.25@1.75, Spitz 2@2 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, offerings of veals rath- 
er moderate and a better tone is dis- 
played by the market. Choice unfrozen 
ealves 10@1l1c p lb, hogs 5@6c, roasting 
pigs 11@138c, hothouse lambs $5@9 ea. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market a little firmer. 
Fine candled westerns command 27@ 
28c p doz, refrigerators 17@21c, fey hen- 
nery 36@38c. 

At Boston, weather quite a factor in 
regulating prices. Extra fresh 35@36c 
p doz, western 26@29c, refrigerators 18 
@20'4c. 

At Chicago, prices advanced slightly 
under more moderate receipts. Extras 


Corn 





Cash or spot 











rather 


~ 22060 


28c p doz, fresh 20@24c, 


18@18'4ee. 


refrigeratorg 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the demand for crane. 
berries has improved greatly, As a re. 
sult, prices advanced. Choice varieties 
$6@8 p bbl, poor to good 3@5. Straw. 
berries 50@65c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, timothy and clover stil] 
rule easy, but long rye straw is steady, 
Timothy, prime 80@85c p 100 lbs, clover 
60@65c, salt 50c, long rye $1.10@1.15, oat 


45@50c. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, western spring bran 
on long shipment is somewhat weaker, 
bringing $20.50@21 p ton, city bran 20.75 
@21.50, middlings 22@25, red dog 26, 








market quiet and | 


THE ONLY 
CONVENIENT KIND 














No other occupies so little space, 
sits so firmly, has waist low can, ens 
closed self-oiling gears, light bowl 
without inside parts. ‘lubulars hold 
present world's record for clean skim- 
ming and perfect cream. Write for 
Catalog M-100. 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Ili, 


Tuttle © Elixir 


is a quick and permanen® cure 
for distemper, founder, lameness 
of all kinds, pneumonia, thrush, 
cuts, >ruises, collar and — 
gallr colds, stiffness, etc. It is 
used and endorsed a. the Adams 
ExpressCo. We offe 


$100 Reward 


for any case of Colic, Curb, C 
tracted or Knutted Cords, Splinte, 

y recentShoe Boils or Callous that 
it will not cure. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir 


is the best household remedy that can be used for 

rheumatism, sprains and all other pains and aches, 

Saves doctor bills and stops pain instantly. Our 100- 

page book, “Veterinary Experience,” free, Send for it. 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly S:. Boston, Mass. 

Beware of ail sv-called Elizira. Get Tuttle's, the only genuine. For 
sale by druagists or sent 


P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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The Fearless Rallway 


Horse Powers 
fun easier and yield more power than any other. 
\ Buited to acai feag Pumping, Thresh- 
éing—ell farm use iso Threshers, Engines, 
rw oe Saw Machines, Round Silos, etc. Cat 


cz HARDEE HFG. CO., Cobleskill, ¥. ¥. 














WIRE-Si. 40 Per 100 Lbs. 


Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 61.40. 
Write for prices on other gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., 62.00. Wire 
nails, mixedin a keg, per 1001bs., 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., 62.35. Poultry 
netting, eteel fence, etc. aslow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue 
on merchandise of all tak from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO ‘HOUSE WRECKING CO. , West 85th & Iron 8ts.,Chieago 
are 


eae BIT a 
FOUR BITS IN ONE 


Cures Kickers, Uunaways, Puilers, 
vert, ote, Bend for Bit on Ten 
Daye’ Trial and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of ih, hie, 
A Lady can bold him, Prof, {,.Beery, Pleasant HIU 
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Cott ynseed meal easy at 25.50@26, lin- 


seed oil meal 28@29. 


Onions. 
j movement of new onions from 
C1 to the U S has set in. This may 
1 ymme effect on the N Y onion 


but it will hardly prove gener- 


ome time yet. Prices for early 

of Cuban onions at N Y were 
? 50 p cra. 

ts from Webb Co, Tex, say 
‘ ting the spring Bermuda onion 

s commenced, A sale was made 
at ) p 100 lbs, buyer to furnish con- 
t rs. Many growers want 2. Last 
ve many 55-lb crates sold at $1.25@ 
1.40 for yellows and 1.50@1.60 for wax. 


At New York, domestics not arriving 
too freely and some offerings show up 





frozen. First-class state and western 
yellows bring $2.50@3 p 150 Ibs, reds 
350@2.75, White 1.25@1.75 p bu, Bermu- 
da nd Havana new onions 2.25@2.75 
Potatoes. 
Some eastern dealers say handlers of 
n toes appear less sanguine of a 
iv betterment in the market. The 
} proved sufficiently liberal to 
? F lepressed market for the first 
halt the season. However, ‘with sev- 
onths of good consumption ahead 
tlook should not prove entirely 
} Ss 
~ late-d toes have rotted. 
N tl has been moved to 
a Dealers er 40c p bu, but farm- 
t mor [Correspondent, Mon- 
N ¥ 
I toes selling about 60c p bbl less 
yea go. Seed stock scarce 
s better than table potatoes. 
nty of tubers to be shipped 
is section.—[Correspondent, 
LO, Me. 
handlers at Atlantic markets 
ng kindly at Mich potatoes, 
S ‘ Y¥ offerings are showing up 
while the Mich stock seems to 
i roving in quality. Me and Long 
1 farmérs are disposed to ask a 
vestern potatoes and this 
mik dealers favor the latter. 
York, no change in the situa- 
Westerns coming freely and Sell- 
$1.30@1.65 p 180 Ibs. Long Islands 
5 p bag, Me 1.25@1.50 p bag, Ber- 
mudas 4@5 p bbl. 
\t Boston, the tone is weak, yet re- 
ipts do not prove unusually heavy. 
N hern stock 45@50c p bu, western 49 
\t Chicago, prices continue in about 
t ime groove. Fey Burbank 35@36c 
pl good to choice 32@34c. 
Poultry. 
New York, cars from the west 


e delayed somewhat by bad weath- 
Fowls 10@12c p lb 1 w, turkeys 12@ 
, ducks 65@80ec p pr, geese $1.35@1.65. 


Faney .capons 18@24c p lb d w, large 

broilers 16@20c, fowls 10@11%c, spring 
ks 12@14c, geese 11@12c, squabs 1.75 
> p doz, 


At Boston, supplies generally ample. 
Western turkeys 15@19e p lb d w, fowls 
?ize, chickens 11@18c, cocks 9c. 


\t Chicago the market for live poul- 


displayed a little firmness. ‘Tur- 

keys sold at 13c p Ib, fowls 10%c, roost- 

614c, ducks 10@1lc, geese $7@8 p 
Wool. 


The situation still leans toward sell- 
Much activity in contracting ‘05 
1 is noted in the west, where prices 
range 14@20c p Ib. 
Vegetables. 
Reports from interior sections of N Y 
holders are asking $8@12 p ton for 
bbage. Red cabbage is less abundant 

d prices are advancing. 

At New York, sweet 
bbl, brussels sprouts 4@12c p qt, old 
and carrots 1.25@1.75 p bbl, new 
1.50@2.50 p 100 behs. Red Danish cab- 
bage 30@35 p ton, white 12@15, domes- 
tic 9@12, cauliflower 1@5 -p bbl, celery 


potatoes $2@4 p 


b ets 


25@40ce p doz, chicory and escarol 3@5 
p bbl, egg plant 1.50@3 p bx. horse- 


radish 3@6 p 100 Ibs, kohlrabi 4@5 p 100 


behs, parsley 2@4, radishes 2@3, shal- 
lots 1.50@2, cress 1@2, kale 75c@1 p bbl, 
okra 2@3 p carrier, parsnips 1.50@2 p 


bbl, peppers 1@1.75 p carrier, peas 1@3 
p cra, romaine 1@4 p bbl, string beans 
1.50@4 p bskt, spinach 2@2.25 p bbl, 





squash 75c@1, turnips 85c@1. Hot- 
house cukes 1@2 p doz, lettuce 10@40c, 
rhubarb 1@1.25, mushrooms 25@40c p Ib, 
tomatoes 10@20c p bch. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 





PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Soston Chicago 
1905 ..29 @29%c 28 @28%c 28 c 
1904 ..23%@24 c 24 @24%c 2314e 


1903 ..29 @29%c 28 @28%c 28 @228lec 

At New York, supplies not large and 
this caused prices to again forge up- 
ward. Not only cmy but other grades 
of butter also shared in the advance. 
Some traders say current prices may 
attract heavier supplies. Fcy cmy 29@ 
29%c p Ib, dairy 26@27c ,renovated 20 
@22c, packing 16@17c. 

At Boston, storage cmy moving rap- 
idly out of holders’ hands. Market 
stronger. Extra cmy 28@28%c p Ib, 
dairy 25@26c, ladles 15@17c. 

At Chicago, recent advances well 
maintained, yet no features of import- 
ance are present. Some increase in 
supplies is expected. Extra cmy fetch- 
es 28c p lb, ladles 144%2.@l5c, renovated 


19@20c, dairies 20@24c, packing stock 
15@l6c, roll 16@1642c. 


The Cheese Market. 

Trade organs estimate cheese hold- 
ings in the U S and Can for Jan ’05 at 
1,190,000 bxs, an actual shortage of close 
to 300,000 bxs from last year. 

At New York. more firmness charac- 
terizes the market. Local stocks are 
estimated as considerably smaller than 


last year. Best f c realizes 12@12\%c 
p lb, skims 8@10c. 
At Boston, market strong and no 


pressure to sell is noted in any quarter. 
Best N Y twins fetch 12@12%c p Ib. 
At Chicago, trade rules quiet but 
holders are exceedingly confident over 
prospects. Twins 114%.@12c p lb, daisies 
12@12%c, Young Americas 124%@12%c. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, there has been no 
change in the exchange price of milk. 
It remains 3%c p qt in the 26c zone, 
Owing to the snow storm delaying milk 


trains and a better demand, the sur- 
plus proved not so burdensome last 
week. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 8: 
Milk Crm 
Erie 29,962 1,781 


13,236 114 
12,883 399 


IE ee 
West Shore 


Lackawanna ............... $4,227 1,321 
N Y Central (long haul).. 32,410 1,264 
N Y Central (Harlem)..... 8,992 156 
PEE Gacscavedtesueasssss Se) ee 
Lehigh Valley.............. 13,945 517 
Homer Ramsdell line...... 4.355 164 
New Haven Seokelneies teal 6,425 .... 
COMET DOUPCES 2. cccccevenes 4,111 156 

CN iGs ceuwuadeeesvdaweée 191,356 7,405 

The Montrose Pennsylvania dairy 
company, a co-operative organization, 
began business March 1, 1901. It was 


in debt about $1200 at the start, and did 
not know the amount of milk that 
would be taken in. The plant was not 
large enough to handle the milk re- 
ceived, and a new separator and churn 
were put in, in addition to the plant 
for the manufacture of casein. The 
company is out of debt and has paid 
higher prices for butter fat than the 
market price of butter. The superin- 
tendent is Edward A. Bond, a practical 
and skilled creameryman. L. H. Ball 
is president and H. W. Munger secre- 
tary. 
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Erco 


Pure Porto Rico Feed 


Molasses 


for HORSES and CATTLE 


The Erco Molasses, when mixed with cut hay, meal, 
brans, cornstalks, etc., constitutes a perfect ration for 
horses and cattle, It produces energy and muscular power 
in horses, adds solid weight and keeps them in perfect 
condition. When fed to cows they acquire superb con- 
dition and the supply of richer milk is visibly increased. 

Make a practical test and be convinced. To get 
perfect results use Erco—the high-testing pure product 
of Porto Rico cane. 












Write for Pampblet and Testimonials 


The Eastern Refining Co., 


IMPORTERS 





113 Wail St., New York 











English Traveler wishes to represent good Ameri 
can firm. Implements or other farming specialty -First 


| HARNESS 


lass connection established England and Scotland 
P 
| We sell custom made oak-tanned leather harness direct to the 





| back. 
| gore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,bavesurecuré = THe KING HARESS C0., 


c 
A 
| individual at factory prices. And we warrantitto be the best 
y P Neth 
s | made forthe money. Only the finest selected stock used. Noth- 
No More Blind Horses all pose Cea, | ing cheap or trashy. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
a . ok. Illustrated catalogue G and price list free on request. 
9 Lake St. , Owego, Tiogs Co. , N.Y, 











Bone 
.Spavi 


Knowit by the Iump andthe = 
timp—s hard, bony growth on the Inner side 


SEND US 4 
A COW, & 


Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and our shipping 
tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy _ 
taw furs and ginseng. ee 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








of the hock joint, usually low down and a lit-e 
tle forward of the centep of the leg—a quick 
hitch with the sound leg, and a stiff move- 
ment of the lame leg, bear’ng the weight on 
the toe, most noticeable in starting. 

New cases, old and bad cases, the very worst 
cases, cases where firing has failed, are cured 


by Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 

Guaranteed to cure the lameness for good 
—may or may not take off the lump. Easily 
used by anybody, and a single 45-minute a 
lication usually does the work—occasional- 
y two required. Write for Free Horse Book 
before ordering. It givesall the partioujare, 
and tells you what to do for other kinds o 
blemishes, 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TTL 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















[New 





$2.00 is our price for the flat. 
fj Costs #2.10 per 100 square feet.. 





if you mall us your order at once. 
No. Ke 25 





Steel Roofi Sidi 2. r Fi 
eel Roofing and Siding $2.00 per 100Sq. Ft. 
Painted red on both sides. Most durable and economical covering for Roofing, Siding or Celli for Residen _ 
i '@ Barna, Sheds, Elevators, Stores, Charches, Poultry Houses, Cribs, ete. ort md = ey SS —S 
i and will last longer than any other covering. Cheaper than shingles or slate. No experience SS 
necessary. A hammer or hatchet the only tools needed. 
Corrugated as shown in cut, or *V” crimped or standing seam 
: We offer Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded Celling or 
Siding at $2.25 per 100 Square Fect. 
are covered with this steel roofing and 


FIRE, WATER AND LIGHTNING PROOF. 
Send in your order for as many squares as you may need to cover your new or old 
buflding. Time wili prove its enduring qualities. Withstands the elements, best of all 
rootings, At prices noted in this advertisement, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points East of Colorado, except Indian Territory,Oklahoma and Texas. Write for 
prices for shipment to such points. Ask for further particulars. Immediate shipment 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mone 
tells all about this roofing. It also quotes low prices on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumb- 
ing. Sash. Doors, Furniture, Household Goods, Down Spouting, Eave Trough and thousands of other 
items bought by us at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. 


Easier to “ 









It is semi-hardened high grade steel. SS 


Thousands of buildings throughout the world 
siding, making their buildings 


refunded. Our Special Catalogue 






CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35TH AND IRON 8S 
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The Story of a 


Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


John MeCall, a wholesale grocer of 
’ueblo, established a store at Cleora, a 
boom town, the end of the railroad then 
pushing west. There he fell victim to the 
loose ways of the camp. Finally he sent 
for his wife and daughter, the latter 
strikingly handsome. Some time previous 
had met at the governor's ball and 
become interested in a young man, whom 


she 


she had lost track of. At Cleora the 
most important person was the railroad 
ay t, Emil Duval, of whom nothing was 
Kiown The conductor of the train to 
Cleora proves to be the man of Mildred 
MeCail’s dreams. Mrs McCall* regarcs 
him coldly. At Cleora conditions are far 
from pleasant for Mildred and _ her 


mother. 
CHAPTER III. 
HARLES Rodyear was the adopt- 
ed son of a rich, almost miserly 
uncle, Who had taken him from a 
railroad office, where he was working 


its messenger boy, and educated him. 
The young man came, in time, to be 
loved, but never to be spoiled by his 
uicle. ‘Go, make a place for yourself,” 


the old man had said, “und when you 
no longer need help, I will help you.” 

Rodyear had resigned his place as 
superintendent of a little New England 
railway because he had been advised 
by his doctor to do so. He had secured 
a position as train dispatcher with one 
of the eastern lines that emptied into 
Colorado, but finding that constant 
confinement to office work gave him 
but little opportunity to breathe the 
pure air, for which he had left a good 
position, he quit the office and accept- 
ed a passenger run that would take him 
right into the hills every other day. It 
was during his service as dispatcher 
that he met Miss McCall, whom he had 
forgotten, or nearly so. At all events 
he had tried to forget her, and might 
have succeedeg if she had not crossed 
his path again—so he thought. 

The truth is, he had remembered, just 
as she had, only she was honest, while 
he, being braver, had lied to himself 
and played that he had never seen her, 
But now that their trails had run to- 
gether again he became aware of the 
fact that Denver was a desert waste 
and Cleora an Eden. 

One Sunday evening Rodyear wan- 
dered into the. Y M C A hall over the 
beer saloon, and when Mrs McCall and 
her daughter came in and were seated 
on the sime bench, the young lady did 


not recognize him until their elbows 
touched and she began to feel the 


warmth of his presence as one feels the 
sunshine when nearing the edge of the 
shade. Slowly she turned her eyes, 
fearing that it was not he, or that it 
was, she was not quite sure which. In 
a little while Duval came in, and when 
he saw them standing together singing 
from the same book, “I Need Thee Ev- 
ery Hour—Every Hour I need Thee,” 
his heart was filled with envy, and he 
went away vowing that the conductor 
of the Pacific express should “get into 
trouble” at no distant day. His first 
opportunity came sooner than he ex- 
pected it. 

At the conclusion of the service, Rod- 
year, observing that the ladies were 
unattended, saw them to their cottage 
and received permission to accompany 
the fair pedestrian the next day upon 
her morning walk by the winding rill, 
to share with her the cool air, the sun- 
light and song. The next’ morning, 
when Rodyear returned to the station, 
his train was ten minutes overdue to 
leave, and without waiting to don his 
uniform, the happy conductor pulled 
out, reporting himself out on time. Du- 
val had already reported No 2 ten min- 
utes late, adding that the conductor 
could not be found, so when Rodyear 
reached the end of his, run he found 
himself suspended for ten days “for 
stealing time and leaving without his 
uniform.” 

THE PLOT OUTLINED. 

A man whose head was clear at all 
times and whose brain was not fired by 
too much thinking on one_ subject, 
might have observed that the building 
period in Cleora was just about over; 
that the camp had got its growth and 
the boom was nearing an end. But John 
MsCall had no such thought. He had 


EVENINGS 


upon the advice of Duval, bought ev- 
ery available lot at whatever price the 
owner chose to put upon it. All his sav- 
ings, the result of a successful busi- 
ness career, had been invested and his 
bank account overdrawn until the bank 
had stopped him. The understanding 
between McCall and Duval amounted 
to almost a conspiracy to ‘hold up the 
railroad company, whosee interest the 
agent seemed to guard so zealously. 
They were to buy, with McCall’s money, 
all the unoccupied lots in the camp, 
and sell them to the railroad company 
when the time came for the building of 
roundhouses, supply houses and ma- 
chine shops. 

To corner real estate, even to con- 
against the railroad company, 
would not hang heavily upon the con- 
science of the ordinary business man, 
so in the eyes of the average real es- 
tate dealer such an enterprise would 
be perfectly*legitimate. He would hold 
up a corporation of this sort as cheer- 
fully as a road agent would hold up a 
stage, and be less talked about, for 


spire 


the general public regards a railroad 
company as its legitimate prey, much 
as gamblers regard tenderfeet. Du- 


val’s intimacy with the high officials of 
the road was well known. What won- 
der, then, that McCall, full of confi- 


AT HOME 


girl, still looking at her father. “It 
seems to me you ought to come to some 
understanding in a matter involving so 
much money, to say nothing of at least 


one man’s honor—if he have such a 
thing.” 
“MILDRED!” this time Mrs McCall 


almost shouted. 

“Yes, mother, I hear you, but I was 
asking papa a question, not for the 
sake of being impertinent, but because 
I should like to know more about Mr 
Duval. If he is to be my husband—” 

“What! You are not—not—” 

“Oh, no, not engaged,” said the young 
lady, interrupting her mother and smil- 
ing triumphantly, ‘“‘but he has asked 
me to marry him, and I thought I'd 
just like to know how he held himself, 
that’s all.” At the conclusion of this 
speech Mildred excused herself sweet- 
ly and left the table. 

“Well, I'll be d—d,” said McCall, star- 
ing at his wife, “now what do you think 
of that for nerve?” 

“Ah,” said the mother, dropping a 
tear on her toast, “she’s a strange 
child.” 

THE PLOT THICKENS, 


“Who do you suppose reported you, 


Rodyear,’ asked Duval of the hand- 
some conductor one morning, some 
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SNOWSHOE SONG 


L. M. 

Heigh-ho for a tramp by the full of 

the moon 

Over wastes 
snow, 

And through the great woods in their 

dim solitudes, 
With laughter and, mirth we will go! 


that are silver with 


Our ‘way we will take by the wind- 
shaken pines, 
And down through the white glens 
of ir: 
By meadow and hill, all so shining and 
still, 


Where only the sharp breezes stir. 
Heigh-ho, sing as we march along, 
The merry lilt of the snowshoe song! 
Never a joy the summer yields, 

Such as this tramp over moonlit fields! 
dence and cocktails, trusted him im- 
plicitly ? 

McCall was now taking two cocktails 
berore breakfast. Under the influence 
of the liquor the speculator grew en- 
thusiastic, and for the first time took 
his family into his confidence regard- 
ing his compact with Duval. Over the 
morning meal he unbosomed himself 
completely, concluding with the state- 
ment that the lots which had cost him 
a trifle less than $20,000 would cost the 
railroad company $50,000, a net profit 
of $30,000. 

“And how much 
for betraying his company?” 
dred. 

‘“Mildred!”’ said 
ing her foot and 

“Isn’t it a fair 


does Mr Duval get 
asked Mil- 


her mother, stamp- 
frowning darkly. 
question?” said the 


MONTGOMERY. 


We'll waken the echoes in faraway 
dells, 
And rouse up the valleys asleep; 
We'll chase our own shadows across 
frosty meadows, 
And lose them where copses are deep. 
The keen, bracing air fills each fiber 
and vein 
With the splendor and glee of the 
night, 
And we learn from each star 
silence afar, 
The meaning of winter’s delight. 
Teigh-ho, my comrades, let us now 
Sing to the harp of the hemlock bough! 
Nothing there is in vaunted June 
Like a snowshoe tramp by the light of 
the moon! 


in the 


three weeks after the latter’s vacation. 

“You, I suppose,”’ wus the reply. “At 
any rate it was your duty to do so,” 

“Do you take me tor a spotter?” de- 
manded the agent, indignantly. 

“No, I don’t take you at all—I only 
say it was your duty, as agent for the 
company, to report me.” 

“Well, I did not, and if I can find the 
man who did, I shall discharge him.” 

“In that case,” said the conductor, 
“T should report you.” 

“Report me! for what?” 

“Discharging an emplovee for obey- 
ing orders,” said the conductor, look- 
ing the agent in the eye until the late 
ter was forced to turn away. 

“Damn his smile,’ muttered Duval, 
as he entered his letle office over the 
station. “I believe he was guying me, 


and that he knows I wrote that sia 


port.” 

Rodyear did know it, for the opera. 
tor, who liked him and despised the 
agent, had shown him the original] copy 
in Duval’s handwriting. From that 
time forward Duval was more than 
ever obliging to the conductor, and ona 
Saturday evening suggested that they 
see the sights together, for the town 
Was now wild and wide open. - 

Rodyear, who had never seen a real 
western camp by candlelight, without 
giving the maiter any serious thought, 
called his two brak« men, sind with the 
agent for their guide, siarted forth te 
view the elephant, 

‘The pilot proposed, as the hour was 
early, that they take in some of tha 
noted saloons, then the variety theater, 
and after the show the gambling halls. 
Duval, to the surprise of his party, ap- 
peared to have nothing about him but 
money, and this he proceeded to sow 
with a lavish hand. It was a good way 
to get business, he explained to Rod- 
year, who was anxious to know who 
would get the business if the agent 
failed, as this was the only road to the 
camp. “At all events,’ argued the 
agent, “it shows these people that we 
are not afraid to spend our money, “eh, 
Roxy?” 

“That’s the dope,” responded the 
brakeman, who answered to the name 
of Roxy, and who was now more than 
half under the intluence of Duval’s hos- 
pitality. 

In one of the gambling halls they 
came to a somewhit innocent and in- 
expensive game called keno. The pad- 
dles were only 25 cents. Duval, drop- 
ping a silver dollar into the till, took 
a stick, gave one to each of the brake- 
men and offered the other to Rodyear, 
who excused himself, saying, what was 
doubtless true, that he did not know 
the game. Finally, being hard pressed, 
he refused positively to play. When 
the game was out, Duval bought again 
for the two trainmen, proceeding him- 
self to play off the odd paddle. Then, 
turning suddenly to Jodyear, he ex- 
cused himself hurriedly, pressed the 
paddle into the conductor’s hands and 
passed out into the barroom, 

“Keno!” cried Roxy. 

“You lie!’ shouted his neighbor, pick- 


ing up the paddle that Roxy had 
dropped. 
“My friend has kenoed,” said the 


brakeman, taking the stick from Rod- 
year’s hand. 

“That's crooked,” velled the fellow 
who had contradicted Roxy. Now there 
was no end of confusion, ind the noisy 
man, Who was : cheap gumbler of the 
herd known Aas “‘tin horns” pulled a gun 
and endeavored to thrash the trainman 
over the head. Rodyear, seeing the 
brakeman’s danger, sprang between the 
two men just in time to receive the full 
force of the murderous blow. Roxy 
was on top of the gambler in an instant 
and bearing him to the ground, twisted 
the gun from his hand, and before he 


could be stopped, beat the fellow al- 
most to death. 
TROUBLE REINS, 


Now a man like Roxy, hale, vigorous 
and full of good blood, would have tak- 
en the punishment which he inflicted 
upon his antagonist and in a week 
been on his feet again; but this snarl- 
ing wolf of humanity, whose blood was 
fevered by the constant use of alcohol, 
whose nerves were deadened by mor- 
phine, and whose body was wasted by 
disease, failed to regain consciousness, 
and before the train left on the follow- 
ing morning the tin horn’s infinitesimal 
fragment of a soul had slipped away. 
Roxy was arrested, charged with mane 
slaughter, and all the rest held asgwit< 
nesses, a freight crew being sent out 
on the express. A coroner’s jury was 
empaneled and a nur 
testified for and against the accused. It 


was fairly well established, though not | 


proven positively, that the dead man 
had endeavored to strike Roxy when he 
struck the conductor. If that fact could 
be fixed beyond a doubt, the jury could 
see their way clear to acquit. But it 
was a question, two gentlemen being 
engaged in a fight, whether an outsider 
had a right to jump in and kill one of 
the fighters. At all events that ap- 
peared to be the trend of the jury's 
mind, the matter being discussed free- 
ly pro and con. 

The inquest, which was held in the 
gambling hall where the fight occurred, 


iber of witnesses | 
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was interrupted by Judge Ham, who, 
being the company’s local lawyer, had 
+olunteered to defend the trainmen. Af- 


ter I ving permission from Coronor 
O’Connor to make a few remarks for 
the enlightenment of the jury, he said: 

With all due respect to the gentle- 
men of the jury, I submit and maintain 
that you're off the trail—clear off. 


You’re wastin’ time considerin’ the 
killin’, the effect of the fight, when as 
matter of fact the first thing to do 
is to round up the cause. If there had 
heen no cause there could have been 
fight—no fight, no effect. See? Ain't 
I right?”’ 
rhat’s the dope,” cried Roxy. 

Be quiet,” said Rodyear, pressing 

bandage down over his bruised eye, 

i sighing deeply for his native New 
England heath. 

“First of all,”” said the lawyer, re- 
suming his argument, “let us consider 
the lay-out at the beginning of the 
trouble. Here we have a quiet, re- 
: ble amusement hall where a 
f gentlemen are passin’ the 
time his gentleman, Mr Rodyear, 
kenos and don't know it, but his friend, 

lant, pipes his hand and calls 
then up jumps the dead man, 

4 the gent you are settin’ on, 

lls Roxy a liar. Now I'm goin’ 

to k the jury to jest forget what fol- 
lowed You've got nuthin’ to do with 
hat. What you've got to determine is 

hether Roxy did or did not lie. 

lid, then the gentleman was justi- 

i in saying so, and his removal was 
rder If, on the other hand, Roxy 
i not lie, he was insulted, and had a 








ht to take such action in the prem- 
ises as he deemed meet, and it is not in 
jurisdiction of these gentlemen here 
ff tin’ to criticise his action. See! 


t I right?” 
Good leather,”’ said the proprietor, 
i] iting the compliment to the 
quiet amusement hall,” 
i the judge went on: 
“What you fellows want to do is to 
et right down to the modus operandi." 
‘To which?" demanded Suicide Dick, 
ose hobby was that no man has a 
t to take a life save his own. 
The beginnin’—the very bedrock of 
the scrap,” the judge explained. “What 
| concerned the combatants 
I submit and maintain that we 
sulted, and if we have fractured 
that insult was our corpus 
ind we were entitled to a coup 


spectable, 


} 


pied. 
Habeas corpus—that is to say, keep 
imbler if you will, but we demand 
the lease of the brakeman. I-hold in 
my hand here the paddle which the 
onductor held, and which corresponds 
with the last cal! of the keno man, and 
shows that the dead man was wrong 
in his unparliamentary remark to Roxy. 
Now I'm going to ask as many of the 
jury as are in favor of acquittin’ the 
¢ used, and this invitation includes his 
honor, the coroner and all the other 
gentlemen here assembled, to step over 
to ‘The Dodge’ with me in order to get 
an expression, as it were, of the gen- 
eral opinion.” 

Five minutes later the big gambling 
hall was deserted, save for Suicide 
Dick, who walked about ghost-like and 
pale among the tables piled full of 
chairs, while a great concourse of peo- 
ple were quenching at the bar of the 
Dodge City saloon over the way. 

Trainmen running to the end of the 
track had been reported for gambling, 
and orders had been issued on the very 
day of the trouble at Cleora to the ef- 
fect that any employee of the company 
found gambling would be discharged, 
but this being their first offense, Rod- 
year and his crew escaped with 30 days. 

{To Be Continued.] 
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California 
is so rich in natural wealth and in 
remarkable scenic features that every- 
one is interested in facts about this 
wonderful commonwealth. A _ forty- 
page folder with more than half a 
hundred illustrations and a complete 
map of the state in colors, has - been 
issued by the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railroad, containing information on 
various subjects of interest, including 
a list of California hotels and boarding 
houses with rates, etc. Sent, with full 
information as to railway rates and 
train service on receipt of four cents 
in stamps to W. B. Kniskern, P T M, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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In the Firelight. 


ALICE E, ALLEN, 





Alone in the firelight—love and I— 
We sit when the night shuts out the 
sky. 
In the weary wintry weather. 
And the red flames gleam and the red 
flames glow, 
And the flickering shadows come and 
£0. 
And there is no night and there is no 
snow 
For love and I together. 


Alone in the firelight—love and I— 

In the beautitul boat of memory 
Through the rosy radiant weather, 
We drift o’er the silent sea of the past, 
And the winds blow free and the winds 

blow fast. 
And the sun shines warm on our white 
white mast, 
On love and I together. 


Alone in the firelight—love and I— 
And what care we though the storm 
beats nigh 
In the windy wintry weather? 
Let the world go by so wild and white, 
Our fire burns brave and our fire burns 
bright 
And there is no snow and there is no 
night 
For love and I together. 


True Neighborliness. 
J. H. H. 





Recently my son and myself made a 
trip through the short grass country 
of Kansas looking for some land that 
would be suitable for growing wheat. 
One evening we drifted into the town 
of Jetmore and stopped for the night 
at one of the hotels. During the even- 
ing we were entertained by reminis- 
cences of some of the oldtimers stop- 
ping there, and when we were On the 
point of retiring, the door opened and 
in walked three men carrying a violin, 
a guitar and a banjo. 

They were ranchers from the Pawnee 
valley who had spent their lives in that 
country and they had just been out to 
enliven the evening for an old man, 
sick, and with eyes so poor that he 
could not read, and who had no one to 
read for him I tell you it took me 
back to the early days in Illinois, when 
neighbors were few and far between, 
but were neighbors all the same, in 
sickness and in health. 

Talking with the leader of the mu- 
Micians, we found him one of the best- 
posted men we met during our trip. He 
went into that country a boy and work- 
elo oup until now he owns a ranch of 
2500 acres stocked with horses and cat- 
tle, having a select herd of registered 
Galloways, so good that he got second 
prize on a carload at Kansas City this 
fall, and still he finds time to go to 
the county seat to cheer up an old 
neighbor in his misfortune. Would the 
world were fu.l of such men, 

A iineuinmiieias 


Dick: What a slovenly hand your 
uncle writes! 
Harry: Yes; but you can’t imagine 


how beautiful it looks at the bottom 
of a check. 





One of the largest public schools in 
the world has been opened in New 
York city. There are 5184 pupils and 
111 teachers. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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and the Rheumatism's gone. 
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This is only one of thousands of boys who are making money easily 
by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


after school hours. It doesn’t take much talking to make folks buy 
The Post —we've told people all over the country about it, and most 
everybody knows it. Some of our boys depend on street sales, but most 
of them get regular customers to whom they deliver The Post each week. 
A few hours’ easy work a week will give you plenty of pocket money. If 
some of our boys can make as much as $15 a week, why shouldn’t you be 
able to make at least a couple of dollars? Write us and we will send you 
our handsome booklet, ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money.’’ Along with it will come 
a complete outfit, including 10 copies of The Post—all free. When you 
have sold these copies at 5c each you will have money to buy more at whole- 
sale prices. We also give sweaters, watches, etc., free, when you have sold 
a certain number of copies. In addition 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


each month to boys who increase their sales. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 919 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TS 48-page book free, 


highest references, 
































| CAN SAVE YOUR SIGHT 





My Book Sent Free Telis How 


CAN do this in your own home 
without suffering or inconven- 
ience and but little expense. 

Write me, I will carefully investigate J/® 
your trouble, give you my advice 
and not charge you one penny. 
My book which I will send free con- 
ins much sound advice on care of 
the eyes and body. 
It gi symptoms of eye = 
troubles and tells how you can cure 
yourself at home. No matter how slight or insig- 
nificant your eye trouble may seem it may result in 


blindness unless treated now. Write to-day 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Send for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com.of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C. 
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W. T, FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, 0. © 
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FRUIT ‘c:.. 


by F. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
5x7 inches. 230 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 S.afayette Place. New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy, , 
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McDougall’s Muie. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





Three-Whisker Johnson (so-called be- 
cause he affected long side whiskers 
and a goatee, but no mustache) and 
Rob McDougall had freighted between 
Dawson and the mines during the sum- 
mer of ’98 and had accumulated quite 
a nice little fortune. 

When winter was approaching, when 
the trail became hard and the foliage 
on the trees began to disappear, the 
two partners sold their five mules for 
$500 each, with the exception of one, 
and invested their capital in a creek 
claim on Sulphur. The only reason why 
they did not dispose of this one mule 
was that the animal was unsaleable. 

Fate had Gealt unkindly with Dough- 
nuts, as the beast was called. Not 
content with making a mule of him, 
and sending him along with the rest 
of us to the Klondyke, he had been 
deprived of his eyesight, and this 
through no fault of his own. He was 
an animal of great strength and supe- 
rior intelligence, setting his own will 
occasionally against that of his mast- 
ers, as the numerous sores and bare 
spots on his back and sides might tes- 
tify, but never profiting much thereby. 
One sultry afternoon, while packing his 
load of three-hundred pounds up Bo- 
nanza creek with ease, if not with 
cheerfulness, Doughnuts lingered too 
long in the immediate vicinity of a 
charge of dynamite, -placed there to 
facilitate the removal of several tons of 
rock on the adjacent claim, and though 
the men and his masters shouted at 
him and endeavored to lure him away, 
his stubborn will and superior intelli- 
gence made him turn a large but deaf 
ear to their urgent and repeated call- 
ings. 

The result was that the charge ex- 
ploded almost beneath his nose, making 
him hold it higher in the air than ever,, 
but otherwise causing him little, if any, 
surprise, 

“My Gord!” shouted one of the min- 
ers who ran towards him as soon as 
the catastrophe was over, “it's blown 
‘is bloomin’ heyes out!” 

“Damn his eyes,” yelled McDougall 
excitedly; “hcw’s the pack? That’s 
all we care about.” 

“The pack’s hall roight,’ answered 
the man, and then the mule, his chest 
expanded fully five inches with freshly 
acquired knowledge, smelt his way back 
into the string and the procession slow- 
ly proceeded on its way to the Forks. 

When the partners began moving 
their cache up to their claim, the ques- 
tion arose as to what should be done 
with the blind mule. 

“T guess we had better kill him and 
sell him for dog food,’ said Johnson, 
as he eyed the poor brute and made a 
mental calculation as to how much 
he might fetch when converted into 
dog meat, 

But McDougall came of a race of 
canny Scots and had a better proposi- 
tion to make. ‘‘Let us use him to haul 
our stuff,’ he said, ‘‘and when it gets 
cold, and feed is scarcer, we can kill 
him and sell him at a profit.” 

Johnson saw the wisdom of this sug- 
gestion and so Doughnuts put in sey- 
eral weeks hauling loads to Sulphur 
and wood for winter fuel and was then 
permitted to browse aimlessly upon the 
claim, living mainly off scrub and birch 
bark, empty cans and poplar branches 
and quenching his thirst with unsatis- 
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We ask each and every one of our 
subscribers to look at the address label 
which appears on this paper, or on 
the wrapper which came around it. If 
your subscription has expired why not 
renew now? The first of the year is 
the time to get such matters out of the 
way, and our offer for a prompt re- 
newal cannot be equaled. 

The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 
is of surpassing interest and all of our 
readers should have a copy. It is of- 
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ticulars of which appear on another 
page. We also offer David Harum, 
splendidly bound in cloth for 50 cents 
additional, This is exceptional value 
for the amount required. Renew at 
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portunity, as such liberal offers can- 
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A NORTHLAND TALE 


fying snow. Around his neck McDoue 
gall hung a bell, and whenever he 
would wander too far away one of the 
partners would swear lustily at him 
und thus entice him nearer home again. 

**Mools is contrairy critturs and more 


onreasonable than steam’ engines,” 
Johnson remarked to his partner one 
evening when their pork and beans 


were digesting. ‘‘Doughnuts was bad 


enough when he could see, but now 
that he’s blind he’s more fanciful than 
ever. He got over on Nigger Jim’s 
place this afternoon and when Jim 
come out with a club, thinking the 
brute couldn’t see, Doughnuts turns 
round and kicks him flatter’n a flap- 
jack. Then I goes up and Doughnuts 


smells me coming and edges up to me 





on style like those blamed che-cha-kos, 
who build swell cabins on their claims, 
with separate ones for the men, before 
they find out what is in them.” 

“Jim is all right,’’ McDougall said, 
as the wrinkles began to leave his 
forehead. 

“But, I don’t see no use in 
Johnson continued, reflectively. 

“Well, they carry a pretty good load 
in summer and make good dog feed in 
winter,” said McDougall, and then the 
subject changed. 

One morning, several months later, 
the two partners had a slight tiff. It 
had been Johnson’s turn to get up first 
and light the fire, but when the ther- 
mometer stands at 45 below zero and 
there is no floor to the cabin, one is 


mools,’ 


iii re 


nf 


MAC SHOVED HIS RED HEAD OVER THE EDGE AND GRINNED 


with a sort of sick smile on his mouth, 
as if he didn’t know Jim wasn’t as 
husky as his hind legs.” 

“Did you belt him any?” queried Mc- 
Dougall, who had been felling trees 
all day and had therefore not wit- 
nessed the occurrence. 

“Nope,” Johnson answered. ‘‘When 
I see that smile I hadn't the heart to. 
I guess Doughnuts gets hungry once 
a week or so and the spell must have 
struck him to-day, and he tried to get 
a hand-out from Jim, mistaking the 
window for the door.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mc- 
Dougall, his face turning pale. ‘‘Dough- 
nuts shoved his head clean through the 
window,” Johnson answered. “That’s 
why Jim went after him with a club.” 

“The window’ll cost us three-quarters 
of an ounce of dust—twelve siller doll- 


ars,” McDougall groaned. 
“No it won't, either,” Johnson an- 
swered. ‘Jim, when he come to, said 


he didn’t believe in glass windows no- 
how; and that if cheesecloth was good 
enough for him last winter it ought to 
be this. He don’t believe in putting 


prone to linger between the warm blan- 
kets, pretending to be asleep. In this 
case Johnson’s slumbers appeared to 
be so deep and so noisy that McDougall 
crawled out of his sleeping bag him- 
self and lit the stove. The partners 
had a few words about the matter, 
and when Johnson went forth to con- 
tinue punching down their hole to bed- 
rock, McDougall was scheming how he 
could best get even with him. 

It was customary for MeDougall to 
go over to the hole every now and then 
and hoist whatever dirt Johnson had 
ready for him. The hole was about 13 
feet deep and somewhat longer and 
wider than the holes usually made. 
Instead of a windiass, the partners had 
fixed up three big poles, to which was 
attached a pulley and running rope, 
and by means of this convenience, the 
bucket was easily hoisted and the con- 
tents dumped on one side. 

That morning, as McDougall was pro- 


ceeding to help Johnson, a _ happy 
thought struck him. Having firsc 
deprived his partner of their ladder. 
he went over to where Doughnuts 


stood, and removed the bell from his 
neck. Then, occasionally ringing it, he 
began to move slowly in the direction 
of the hole. After doing this for a few 
minutes, he retreated toward the cabin, 
then walked slowly toward the hole 
again. He repeated these manoeuvers 
for fully ten minutes, each time ap- 
proaching a little nearer to where John- 
son was working. Presently the man 
below became aware of the situation, 
“Mush! Doughnuts, mush!” he called 
out, this being the Indian for ‘move 
on.”” The bell began to sound fainter, 
McDougall retreating obediently. 
Then the Scot walked forward again, 
this time to within a few yards of the 
hole. ‘Mush, you brute!’ yelled John- 
son. “You'll fall in and break my 
neck if you don’t look out. Mush!” 
The bell ceased tinkling for a few 
minutes, then it began to ring again, 
each time getting nearer to the hole, 
Johnson began to get frantic as he pic- 
tured to himself Doughnuts falling on 


top of him. “Git out of here, you 
damned brute!’ he called out. Mush! 
Doughnuts. Mush!” 


But the bell continued tinkling and 
seemed to be slowly but surely ap- 
proaching the very édge of the hole, 
Then Johnson's profanity became ter- 
rible to hear and he could contain him- 
self no longer. 

“Mac!” he yelled. “Mac! For God's 
sake chase the mool away, old man, or 
I’ll lose my life. Can you hear, Mac?” 

In answer to this heartrending ap- 
peal McDougall shoved his red head 
over the edge of the hole, and grinned. 
Then he rang the bell and asked John- 
son if he would get up and light the 
fire the next morning. But Johnson's 
wrath prevented him from replying and 
it was lucky for McDougall that his 
partner wus so helplessly imprisoned. 
Receiving no reply to his question other 
than a torrent of abuse, he calmly re- 
turned to the cabin and did not liberate 


his partner till the lunch hour, by 
which time his rage had somewhat 
abated, 


But before night the two men had de- 
cided to separate, McDougall buying 
out Johnson and inwardly chuckling 
at being able to do so. 

“T got even with the chiel,’’ he mut- 
tered, when he heard his former partner 
snoring. ‘“‘And I'll no light the fire 
to-morrow, either,’’ he continued. But 
the next day was a cold one for Dough- 
nuts. 


Book Covers and Recipe Books. 
bB 


P. WAGNER. 








300k covers are made of linen and 
one can choose from a variety of col- 
ors; the most popular are, gray, buff, 
salmon, pink and white. 

Some of the covers can be detached 
and thus be made useful for different 
books; others are intended to remain 
where they are first placed. 

Detachable covers are more suitable 
for books with stiff bindings and these 
are generally made with two inside 
pockets into which the book covers are 
slipped. If book and cover together 
form the gift, it is well to embroider 
upon the latter the title of the book and 
in one corner the initials of the friend 
for whom it is intended. 

For books with soft binding the linen 
cover should be stretched over stiff 
cardboard with an _  interlining of 
flannel, or some other material thick 
and soft. The edges must then be 
turned in and either pasted down or 
finished with* some fanciful stitch in 
embroidery silk. 

A homemade recipe book is a useful 
and appropriate gift for a friend who 
is planning a home of her own. This 
should be made from a notebook with 
a stiff binding. The covering should be 
of gray linen without a lining and 
should be detachable, as it will un- 
doubtedly see good service and require 
washing. Instead of a title embroider 
a motto—some quotation suggesting the 
purpose of the book as, “She looked 
well to the ways of her household,” or 
“Civilized man cannot live without 
cooks.” 

The contents of a book of this kind 
should be made up of home recipes 
thoroughly tested, with space allowed 
for those which from time to time the 
ewner may wish to add. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Lyric. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





Where are the stars when the azure 
skies 
Are wooed by the golden sun? 
Two I can find in the trustful eyes 
Of the maid whom I have won. 


Millions I see in the skies at night, 
When the pallid moon holds sway; 

Yet only two I can place aright— 
Now, where are the rest, I pray? 


—_ 


A Donation to the Rector. 
EVANGELINE. 

Undoubtedly it was aggravating to 
find a neighbor's hens scratching in his 
garden. I could see into Mr H’s gar- 
den and so was somewhat prepared for 
tl violent ring of the doorbell. 

fell your ma that her hens have 








1 1 in my garden and scratched it all 
to pieces, and the next time I catch ’em 
t > I'll wring their necks! I mean it! 
ee ‘em, every one of ’em, 
1 ’ 

old man shuffled off the pi- 
az tering, “Cut a switch to whip 
whip If, that's what I done.” Mr 
Ti 1 giv t rector’s wife a Sete 
t of White Leghorn eggs the year 
} » from each of which a vigorous 
f 1ad been hatched. 


morning when her 
thought for the 
her guests, we 
d rush- 
r saw Mr H toss a life- 
] en over the fence. 

interposed the rector's 


very next 

! s king 
rewithal to feed 

i the squawking of hens a1 


was ta 


let me explain—” 
This from the rector, Who had hast- 


ise desist, sir, 


é i from his study. Another hen was 
fi x over the fence. 

Not a word, sir. You are a gentle- 
man, sir, but your wife—” 

[ beg of you, sir, let me explain,” 
cried the rector, 


he old man would hear no expla- 
nition, “Take ’em and do what you like 
v 21 ’em now,” he cried triumphantly 
as he tossed the third hen over; “they 
won't bother me any more!” 
Going into the kitchen a few minutes 
later I found Henry plucking the fowls 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


and the rector’s wife leaning against 
the door laughing herself almost into 
hysterics. 

“Well, I must say you take the loss 
of your hens cheerfully.”” Then the 
truth flashed upon me. “They are 
not—” 

“Of course they're not mine. That 
imp of a grandson*of Mr H’s must have 
let his hens out,’’ she said. 

We gathered around the dinner table 
and the rector returned thanks for the 
bountiful repast.set before us, and the 
rector’s wife said “Amen!” with un- 
usual fervor. 

“Mamma?” said one of the children, 
“is this Mr H’s chicken?” 

The rector, who had been eating very 
heartily, and who his wife declared af- 
terward wouldn't have known chicken 
from lamb, laid down his fork with 
a bit of chicken on it and left the ta- 
ble. 

“The rector,” said the rector’s wife, 
“is peculiarly sensitive about dona- 
tions. I have learned to accept things 
in any way they come and to be thank- 
ful.” 


ie, 


Maternal Fealty. 


N. 5S. C. 








A friend had given the children of 
my cousin a young shepherd dog who 
appeared too young to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood, and when 
her five puppies came seemed hardly to 
know what to do with the crying 
things. She had no milk for them and 
in a few days four of the puppies died. 
My cousin thought of course she must 
have them buried, but the mother had 
anticipated this and scratched four lite 
tle graves in a row, in each of which 
she laid a dead baby until all four were 
consigned to the earth, and then she 
covered them up. It was pathetic and 
touching in every detail, and the grief 
of the poor bereaved mother was ale 
most human in its dumb agony. 

After the interment she nursed the 
remaining puppy with the tenderest so- 
licitude, watching his growth with 
fondest affection and teaching him all 
those cunning tricks that make a pup- 
py so adorable to children. It was a 
charming sight to watch them in their 
play, and the children’s delight never 
grew weary of rolling over and over 


the bundle of soft brown fur they call- 
ed “Young Shep’s baby.”’ This is a true 
story of animal sagacity and mother 
love. 
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Love’s Blossoms. 
J. A. EDGERTON, 





The children! They are blossoms on 
the stem 

Of love; and out of heaven's arching 
blue 


Fall sweetly as the dew. 


Some, like the white dream of the lilies, 
gleam; 
Pure spirits of the beautiful are they. 
Some are like violets, whose blue eyes 
beam 
In greeting to the day. 
their faces 


Some are red roses, and 


glow 
As if the soul of life were there re- 
vealed. 
Some, like the daisies, in profusion 
blow 


To gladden every field. 


Beneath God's sunlight, with its touch 
benign. 
They open in the miracle of birth; 
And, fed by Heaven's rains, they grow 
to shine 
And glorify the earth. 


Love’s blossoms, kept in God's especial 
care! 

Sometimes when one seems brighter 

than the rest, 
He plucks it for Himself, to render fair 

His garden of the blest. 

ll os/ — 

A simply made and good candy for 
immediate eating, is made by beating 
1 egg to a stiff froth, adding % cup 
maple syrup and sufficient confection- 
er’s sugar to thicken. Mix in 1 cup 
chopped peanuts, walnuts or hazelnuts. 
Roll into balls or cut in squares and 
dip in chocolate. For variety, mix 14 
cup cocoanut with the mixture, rotl 
into tiny oblongs, and dip in granu- 
lated sugar. 

Knicker: Wouldn’t you like to be 
rich enough to do what you pleased? 

Bocker: I'd rather be rich enough to 
do what my wife pleased. 








We Offer $1,000 


For a Disease Germ That Liquozone Can’t Kill. 


On every bottle of Liquozone we of- 
fer $1,000 for a disease germ that it 
cannot kill. We do this to assure you 
that Liquozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill 
ferms in tue body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
Which gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity; a worth so great that, after 
testing the product for two years 
through physicians and -hospitals, we 
paid $100,000 for the American rights. 
And we have spent over one million 
dollars, in one year, to buy the first 
bottle and give it free to each sick 
one who would try it. 


Acts Like Oxygen. 


Liquozone is not made by com- 
pounding drugs, nor is there any alco- 
hol in it. Its virtues are derived sole- 
ly from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a 
process requiring immense apparatus 
and 14 days’ time. This process has, 
for more than 20 years, been the eqgn- 
stant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
Oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it 
is an absolutely certain germicide. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables; 





and Liquozone—like an excess of oxy- 
gen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 
Liquozone goes into the stomach, 
into the bowels and into the blood, 
to go wherever the blood goes. No 
germ can escape it and none can re- 
sist it. The results are inevitable, for 
a germ disease must end when the 
germs are killed. Then Liquozone, 
acting as a wonderful tonic, quickly 
restores a condition of perfect health. 
Diseases which have _ resisted medi- 
cine for years yield at once to Liquo- 
zone, and it cures diseases which 
medicine never cures. Half the people 
you meet—wherever you are—can tell 
you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Goitre—Gout 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 


Blood Poison La Grippe 
Bright’s Disease Liver Troubles 
Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Tro’ 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 





Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Uleers 

All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blo 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


and have 


Dandruff—Dropsy 


Dyspepsia 


If you need Liquozone, 


never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 


sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 
Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the 
Dianks and mail it to The Liquozone Company, 
Wabash Ayg,, Chicago. 


My di is 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 0c, bottle free, I will take it. 
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W 108 Give full address—write plainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Lique 
zone will be gladly supylied for a test. 
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FREE TO EVERYONE. 





Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 


“There be books and books,” some 
edifying, others entertaining, and still 
others instructive. The average man 
is-so busily engaged in the labor of 
money making that he has little time 
and less inclination for books which in- 
struct; hence, when he feels out of sorts 
either he gives no heed to nature's 
warning, or he consults a physician, at 
an expense which a little knowledge 
would have enabled him to avoid. 

There is probably no complaint upon 
which the public is so little informed 
as hemorrhoids, or piles; this small 
book tells all about their causes and 
cure; it treats of the different forms 
of blind, bleeding, itching and protrud- 
ing piles; describes their symptoms, 
and points the way to a cure so simple 
and inexpensive that anyone can un- 
derstand and apply. 

All affections of the rectum are treate- 
ed in simple, plain language, so that all 
may understand, and learn how the 
cause may be removed. Many people 
suffer from piles, because after trying 
the numerous lotions, ointments and 
salves that are on the market, without 
relief, they come to the conclusion that 
a surgical operation 1s the only thing 
left to try, and rather than submit to 
the shock and risk to life of an opera- 
tion, prefer to suffer on. 

This little book tells how this may be 
avoided, and a cure be effected without 
pain, inconvenience or detention from 
business. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on a postal card, mail to 
the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., 
and you will receive the book promptly. 


BY ORDERING ALL 
Save Money f3uekessiss ai: 


TRelow is a list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subscrip- 
tions to our journal, In every case, subscribers can 
save money by ordering their papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries. In column A is given the regular 
retail price of each paper with ours; in columa B 
: net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
cunnection with our magazine 































W—Weekly. M—Monthly, S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
8-W—Semi-Weekly. 

A OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 

2.00 American Boy, Detroit ..........s+0. coveeDM $1.55 
2.60 American Gardening, New York.. y 205 
150 American Poultry Journal, Chicago.....M 1.15 
2.00 American Sheep Breeder, Chicago........M 180 
1.50 American Swineherd, Chicago.......e..++- M 1% 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, O ......0...++ ponccescoress Ww 14 
1.25 Blooded Stock, Oxford, Pa.......... ee 
3.00 Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago ......+ce000++ W 2.6 
5.00 Century Magazine, New York............+ M 4.55 
200 Commoner, Lincoln, Neb.........++ ot Bae 
2.00 Constitution, Atlanta, Ga..... soeneppense W 155 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N ¥..M 155 
200 Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky........... W 1.55 
200 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N ¥.W 155 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, O .......... We OSS 
150 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass...... 1.3) 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 1.55 
200 Globe Democrat, St Laouis............ s 1.65 
2.00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass.... 1) 
1.50 Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, 1.23 
2,00 Harper's Bazar, New York.. 1°95 
5.00 Harper's Macavine, New York ooo Ge 
5.00 Harper’s Weekly, New York........-...0+ r 3 
200 Hoard’s Dairxman, Ft Atkinson, Wis...W 1.70 
2.00 Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Gallipolis, O..M 1.65 
2,00 Inter Ocean, Chi Serre, a” 
1% Journal, Kansas City, wr ae 
1.50 Ladies’ World, New York.........0.000+- M 135 
20 Leslie’s Monthly, New York......... ws ee 
950 Little Folks, Salem, Maes.................-M 1 
200 News and Courier, Charleston, 5 C....8-\0 1.85 
2.00 Republic, St Lonis.... a S-W 18) 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York...... M 3.5 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York became 3.°5 
4.00 Scientific American, New York...... ° 3.55 
4.00 Scribner’s Magazine, New York.. ..M 3.80 
1% Star, Kansas City, Mo........ceeeeeee Wil 20 
200 Success, New York . 150 
2.00 World Tri-Weekly, New sone 1.70 
4.00 World’s Work, New York........--seseeees M 3.55 
273 Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass......W 2.75 
No premiums with other papers are included in 


any of the clubbing rates, unless so stated, 

AN these prices are subject to changes made by 
other publishers, It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any paper not in the 
above list, write and obtain our low prices, For 
samples of any of these publications, write direct 
to the publishers. , 

After Mies copy of any paper subscribed for has 

received, send complaints, ete, direct to the 
publishers of such paper. 3 

The above prices include a copy of American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1905 If, 
however, some other book is desired, it may 
obtained upon the advertised terms, the additional 
sum, if any, »eing added to the prices above. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
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$10.00 SAVED 


Purchase $10.00 worth of 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and receive a 
$10 Premium FREE 


Factory-to-Family dealing saves more 
money than you think, and will assist in fur- 
nishing your home without cost. With your 
$10.00 selection of Larkin Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 
and other Household Necessities, you receive 
the many middlemen’s saved profits and ex- 
penses in a valuable $10.00 premium free— 
hundreds to choose from. You get a retail 
value of $20.00 with each $10.00 purchase— 
just twice what the retailer gives you, 
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White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed No. 10. 
Handsome in design and finish. Strong and durable. 
Free for using or ag mee: J $10.00 worth of Larkin 
*roducts. 


LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 


if preferred, you may sclect $10.00 worth 
from forty Household Necessities 


80 bars Sweet Home Soap............... $4.00 
5 bars White Woolen Soap............. 35 
8 pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder.......... 80 
5 bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap.... 25 

10 bars Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap ..... -50 

14 doz. Modjeska Toilet Soap........ ...  .60 

14 doz. Old English Castile Soap........ 30 

1% doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap.....  .25 

+4 doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap.... 25 

¥4 doz. Borated Tar Soap.............-..  .25 

4 doz. Safeguard Carbolic Soap......... 25 

2 doz, World’s Work Toilet Soap.......  .10 
1 stick Larkin Shaving Soap........... -10 
1 3-0z. bottle Derma Balm—skin-lotion. .25 
1 4-0z. bottle Violet Toilet Water...... -50 
1 2-0z. jar Cold Cream ................ 25 
1 2-02. ttle Vanilla Flavoring Extract .30 
1 2-02. bottle Tooth Powder............ -20 
1 3-0z. box Taleum Powder............ 15 
1202. bottle Glycerine...........cccce 10 
1 3-0z. box Silver Polish............... - 05 
1 8-oz, can Larkin Liquid Stove Polish  .10 
1 box Larkin Shoe Polish—Black paste .10 

Added to which is the present-for-cash of —— 
60 cents’ worth extra of Products, $10.00 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Larkin Products and Premiumsalways please. 
Money refunded if any Product or Premium 
is unsatisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 


Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List 58 
It’s full of interest—over 600 premium offers. 


Larkin Co. 
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BIRD FRIENDS 
The Everlasting Wonder. 


| Some Guests at Our New Year’s Feast. 


The food spread for the birds by the 
Young Folks’ Editor has already won 
him a host of friends. On New Year's 
day as he sat at dinner, he could see 
just without the window the birds eat- 


| ing their New Year’s dinner. First 
came three downy woodpeckers, hand- 
some little chaps in black and white, 


one of them with a band of red across 
his crown and the other two without— 
a male and two females. These man- 
aged to eat from the same piece of suet 


without any serious quarrel, although 
as a rule, but one bird will eat at a 
time. 


Impatiently waiting just above them 
were two nuthatches. They would not 
come down to feed with the woodpeck- 


ers, knowing that they would be 
promptly driven away. As soon as the 
woodpeckers were gone each, in turn, 
came down to eat his fill and to take 
away some stray bits to hide under 
loose bark for future meals. 

No sooner had the nuthatches dis- 
appeared, than a sociable little chick- 
adee dropped down. Of all our birds 


perhaps the chickadee is the most so- 
ciably inclined, and it is not a difficult 
matter to obtain his confidence to such 
an extent that he will feed from the 
hand. Ernest Harold Baynes, the nat- 


uralist, has made wonderful photo- 
graphs of this little fellow, showing 


how supreme his confidence in man 
can become. 
Still another visitor before the meal 


ended was a blue jay. This gentleman 
in coat of blue is inclined to be rather 
suspicions, and though at times he is 
bold, especially where his arrogance 
will ennble- him to bully smaller and 
weaker birds, he is a bit shy in ap- 
proaching man, Imagine, therefore, our 
surprise when he dropped down on the 
window sill, where a piece of suet lay, 
thus coming actually nearer to our own 
New Year’s party than had any of the 
other more trustful birds. 

Later the Young Folks’ Editor hopes 
to have some interesting photographs, 
showing his feathered friends and how 
readily and easily they can be tamed. 
Names are coming in by every mail for 
enrollment in the society for feeding and 
making friends with the birds. Is your 
name among them? This is a splendid, 
noble work, and every boy and girl 
should see to it that the little feathered 


friends in his or her vicinity do not 
want for food this winter. Put out 
some food and send in your name to 
the Young Folks’ Editor. 


dee oaecatin 
Helping in the Work. 
ROY LATHAM, LONG ISLAND. 


For some time this part of the coun- 
try has been buried in snow and all our 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- | 


ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
sucecsa treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P,. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 


ESTRICTED loans on bond and 

mortgage to thri.ty home buyere 
who pay allinterest aud part principal 
monthly. That isthe way the funds 
of our clients are invested; and ll 
years’ eonstant growth of assets, eur- 
plus and profits ind‘cates the measure 
of success achieved. We reinvest 
your 4/4 funds at a rate paying you 
oO} perannum for every day we hive 
them, increasing the.r earning power 
25) Write for particulara and 


Asset’, » 2 «© « « « « §1,700,000 

Surplus and Profits, . . . $160,000 

lndustrial Savings and Loan Co,, 
1188 Broadway, New York, 
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feathered friends have left the woods 
for the haunts of man. It is wonderful 
what some of the little feathered 
creatures can stand. During the recent 
heavy snow there was one small spot 
left bare near the house. I scattered 
| cracked corn about the spot. Soon the 


| birds began to come and the following 


were seen. there almost daily for over 
a week: Meadow larks, horned larks, 
| song sparrows, tree sparrows, gold- 


finches, chickadees and snowflakes. 
| They were almost as tame as chickens. 
The meadow larks suffer most of all 
the winter birds and some of them 
| would surely starve if not given food. 
| About 40 or 50 of these fine birds win- 
| ter here. Although a rather shy bird 
|in ordinary weather, when suffering 
with cold and hunger they will not hes- 
itate to come within a few feet of the 
house, and I have seen them in the 
barn. 

I have declared war against the En- 
lish sparrows, Every time one shows 
himself 1 go after him with a gun. I 
have got them so that they hardly dare 


show themselves about the place. It 
is no trouble to clear a place of them 
by the use of a gun. 

All bird lovers should feed the birds 
in the cold weather. I would not feel 
happy if I thought the birds ‘were suf- 
fering and I doing nothing to help 
them. The plea in a recent issue of 
this paper should reach the hearts of 


all bird lovers, both young and old. 
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Allen’s Lung Balsam 
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MOSES TEGGART, 





Is it for nothing the unwearied sun 


| What Sulphur Does 


His face unlifteth in the bright’ning | For the Human Body in Health and 


east, 

then, gold-sandall’d, 
course doth run 

Till darkness hideth bird and beast? 


And his glad 


Nay, it is that God may mankind show 
The working of the miracle which He 
Began untold millions of years ago 
When was no land, but only sunless 
Sea. 


A Friend Indeed—As I live in the 
country, surrounded by wood lots and 
marshy streams, I have a great oppor- 
tunity to study the habits of our bird 
friends, of which I am very fond. As 
soon as the first snow comes, I hang 
out bones and scatter chaff where the 
birds can get at them. I hang bones in 
the trees back of our house, where I 
ean watch the birds come and go from 
our dining room window. Woodpeck- 
ers, chickadees, nuthatches, juncos, 
and even blue jays come and feast on 
them. For the last year or two I have 
been copying from a bird book 
names of all our common birds. At 
the beginning of the year, I make a 
mark at the name of every new bird, 
so at the end of the year I know how 
many different kinds I have seen. I 
saw nearly 70 last year, besides the 
ones: I have heard. 
T have seen many other birds, the 
names of which I did not know.—[Ray- 
mond H. Wheeler, Mass. 





In all probability, | 


the | 





Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and jal} 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned 
was not without merit. 





remedy 


| The idea was good, but the remedy 


was crude and unpalatable, and a lirge 


quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 
Nowadays we get all the beneticial 


effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain jg 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experl« 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 


from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s. Calcium Wafers. They sre 


emall chocolate coated pellets and cuon- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec. 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the valve of 
this form of sulphur in restoring ond 
maintaining bodily vigor and hexlth; 


| sulphur acts directly on the liver and 


| excretory 


organs and purifies and en- 


| riches the blood by the prompt elimina. 
tion of waste material. 
Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 


where some of my little bird friends | 
gct their meals. What do you think 


of that? And I have been feeding them 
only two weeks. My big brother tied 
some suet to a branch of an apple tree 
about 8 feet from the window. After 
the birds had found this, I put bits of 
nut meats on the window sill. It wasn’t 
long before a sharp-eyed chickadee saw 


them and down he came. Now chick- 
adees and nuthatches come _ there 
every day when I am standing close 


to the window with my hands against 
the panes. O, I think it is lovely and 
I do so hope that others will join in 
this good work and get all the enjoy- 
ment that I am getting.—[The Littlest 
Girl, Mass. 


A Helper of Long Standing—I am 


no longer one of the young folks, but 


I am feeding the birds, as I have done | 


every winter since I can remember. It 


makes my heart glad to know that so | 


many others are interested in this good 
work. There are blue jays, woodpeck- 
ers, chickadees, and a small gray bird 
like a phoebe bird, in my little family. 


They eat from trees close to my win- | 
dows, where I have placed meat bones 


and seeds for them. I love to see them 
eat and they are so happy! That there 
may be hundreds to join the ranks in 
this good ‘work is my sincere wish.— 
iMrs E. L. Sturgess. 


and Protection—I 


Both Food have 
hung out a beef bone for the birds, 
also some suet. I have made a little 
open house and placed it in a tree in 


our orchard and put crumbs and meat 
in it. I hope the good work will pro- 
gress.—[Charles P. Johnson, Merrimack 
County, N H. 





A Friend in Missouri—I am a friend 
of the birds and provide walnut meats, 
bread crumbs and meat for them. My 


bird visitors include blackcap titmouse, | 
titmouse, jun- ! 
Exch 


nuthatch, flicker, tufied 


others. 


co, field sparrows and 

county should have un Audubon society 
for the protection und welfare of our 
birds. Every home should have dense 
cedar trees for protection of  birds.— 
[Jasper Blines, Clark County, Mo. 


All nature is classic and akin to art; 
the sumac and pine and hickory which 
surround my house remind me of the 
most graceful sculpture. Sometimes 
their tops or a single limb or leaf seems 
to have grown to a distinct expression, 
as if it were a symbol for me to inter- 
pret.—[Thoreau. 

We have put out a piece of suet, well 
wrapped with string and hung sev- 
eral inches from a limb, so that the 
sparrows cannot get it.—[Jennie ‘stein- 
bach, Pa. 





|} pation 


crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constl- 
or malaria, I have been 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 


sure 


art’s Calcium Wafers. In _ patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 


repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physl- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,’”’ will find in Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 








SATE oe 
Rice & HUTCHINS’ 


EDUCATOR 















BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Or Vice & Hutchine. # Wich &t.. Boston 








| fir For HEAD COLDS, 


Catarrh, Hawking, Gagging, Spitting, 

etc., use the famous “1I.C. R.”” You do 

not have to wait and wonder whether it 
helps you or not; gives complete relief JW ONE 
MINUTE. Pleasant touse; no sneezing. 


SAMPLES going fast. Send 
FREE for one now and save it until it 
is needed, Address, 
1. C. R. CO., 168-AMass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Poultry Architecture. G.B. Fiske........ «+. $0.50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.b. Fiske. 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
s2 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


No 6206—The design here shown is of 
gray cashmere made up over 





Quaker 
: i lining of white or gray lawn. 
shoulder effect is long and broad, 
{ . rows of shirring here giving the 
the proper fullness. The center 
yoke is made of cream lace with 





No 6206—Ladies’ Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 28 
and 44-inch bust. 


erlining of white. The two large 
‘:s extend almost to the waist line, 
rresponding tucks in the sleeve 
meeting those of the waist. The 
leeves droop slightly above a deep 
! 1 of the lace and finish with 
Pers band at the hand. 
No 4573—Made in double-breaste? 


this style will admit of any 
variation. The shaped fac- 

which are very smart, may be 
iy white or contrasting color, 
one desires, they may be omitted 


the front and neck edges be 
ed with bands of same or white 
1. The model is one that may 
orn by a little girl. 
N $4 The charming little coat 
here is one of the new models. 
and back are modified by 


or pleats and additiona] breadth 
, » skirt by the use of an in- 
i pleat under the arm, The coat 





No 44683—Girl’'s Tucked Coat, 5, 6, 7, 


8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


may be of three-quarter or full length 
and the mode is suitable to any coat 
materials. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





An Easy Way to Steam Velvet. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


I happened in at a milliner’s while 
She was freshening up some old trim- 
mings and noted how she did it. The 
implements were a small kerosene 
tove, a large piece of a thick, jersey 
underskirt and a bottle of water. To 
cover up the flame of the lamp a flat 
lin cover was used, and over this was 
smoothly spread the piece of jersey 
under flannel. Then from the bottle 
Was poured enough water to thorough- 





A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 
Alice. A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will ‘write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 


ly saturate the cloth and create 
steam. Large pieces of wrinkled and 
shabby looking velvet and long strips ! 
of defaced satin ribbon were alternately 
laid over the wet cloth. 

With a small corn broom in one hand, 
the little milliner so skillfully manip- 
ulated the piece of velvet which she 
held by the tips of the fingers of the 
other hand, that the wrinkles quickly 
disappeared, and the velvet became 
beautifully fresh in appearance. The 
velvet was constantly moved about 
upon the wet cloth, with one hand, 
while with the other hand the whisk 
broom was passed quickly to and fro 
to prevent the pile of the velvet from 
flattening. As fast as the steam ceased 
to rise, more water was poured on the 
cloth, which was never allowed to get 
dry. The ribbon was treated in the 
same manner, and looked much better 
than if it had been simply ironed. 

“This is a great improvement upon 
a flatiron turned upside-down in the 
bottom of the sink, where it is bound to 
wabble about and become unsteady, un- 
less firmly wedged,’’ I remarked, re- 





LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT. 
No 4573—Roy’s Russian Suit, 2, 3, 4, 
6 and six years 


membering my own many rather un- 
satisfactory attempts at steaming vel- 
vet in this way. 

The little lady smiled. “I can tell 
you another contrivance which works 
admirably, if you have a kitchen, and 
a stove that is not so new that you are 
afraid of injuring it,’ she said. “Put 
a thick, wet cloth over one corner of 
the stove and proceed in the same man- 
ner. You will find it just as good a 
way as this, only you run a little risk 
of cracking the stove. I always steamed 
velvet in this way until my mother got 
a new stove. Then I was obliged to 
originate a new method, and this is 
the result. One thing I forgot to cau- 
tion you against," she added, as 1 was 
about to leave: “Be very careful not 
to let your damp fingers come in con- 
tact with the velvet; if you do, they 
will instantly flatten the pile and thus 
disfigure the velvet.” 





Orange Marmalade Worth Trying— 
To each pound of bitter or Seville or- 
anges, sliced very fine, add 3 pts boil- 
ing water. Stir and let stand over night, 


then take out every seed and ends Of | 


the oranges and boil well in the above 
water. Strain, wash the ends _of the 
oranges and all the solid pulp and the 
seeds, to save the jelly that fails to 
pass through the strainer, and add to 
the mixture next day. Considerable jel- 
ly clings to all the solid parts, and the 
water that washes it off, added to the 
mixture, makes that much more mar- 
malade. Add 1 1b sugar to each pt of 
the orange, cook moderately slow and 
stir frequently until the marmalade is 
thick and done. No flavoring is re- 
quired. Orange marmalade should be 
a deep,reddish yellow when done. This 
is simply delicious.—[Mrs G. T. Dren- 
nan, 

“IT saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK. 


Weather Forecasts and Farmer’s 
Almanac for 1905 


DO 





A Book of Facts for All the Family 














HIS book has been in 
course of preparation for 
the past six months or more, 
The immense amount of mat- 
ter which has been gathered 
together and incorporated in 
it, and the great variety of 
subjects treated makes it al- 
most impossible to give a fair 
idea of its contents in a lim- 
ited amount of space. There 
are 384 pages and many illus- 
trations. A few of the prin- 
cipal features are given in th 
following : 


OOOO 


THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT is 
given much attention, there being 
When and How to Plant, Astronomical a comprehensive and exhaustive ar- 
Data, Festivals and other Holidays, ticle on the same. 

etc. ELECTION RETURNS are the most 


D lete and authoritative to be 
COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE covers four’ - 
the business end of farming — the found im any almanac. This feature 


grain trade, general and special! crops, — makes the book of more than 
fruits, live stock, poultry and dairy- usual value. 
in the various agricultural and EDUCATION, Religion and Temperance ¢ 


other organizations with their officers are all covered by special articles 





(AMEE RIC: 


YEAR BOOK 


AL PAT AC 

















38 pages—4 3-4 x 6 inches 


CALENDARS ‘and Weather Forecasts 
for each day of the month, What, 





QIDWWLA 


are given. and statistics. 
YOUNG FOLKS and many of the old 
OUR OWN COUNTRY and government ones will find the pages devoted to 
contains a mass of detail about the 


{ q home amusements, physical culture, 
nation and the states, with special games and sports of great interest. 
articles upon Parcels Post, Irrigation, 


Our Insular Possessions, Cotton Boll THE MOTHER and housewife will be 2 






Weevil. specially interested in the domestic 


. . q | department, where there is a great 
CANADA —There is much interesting 


J i deal about food and its preparation, 
reading and text with tables referring | and m: ny other household suggestions 
the Dominion of Canada. | 


Given to Every Subscriber : 


We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to : 
every subscriber to this who immediately sends $1.00 in 
payment for his subscription for the coming year. 
same terms. 
and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The 
book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
by postoflice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. 


journal, 
New subseribers 97 


GSO 


may receive the book on the The book is not sold alone 


Yemit 


Nand 


(Op 


A money order costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk. 
Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, 
send to the one nearest you. 


\o Yj 


(eC 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Homestead Building 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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A $50 BEAUTY 


1905 Model Split Hickory Speolal 
Top Buggy In a Class by Itself. 












Combines Durability 
and Style with a 
Bargain Price. 


The 1905 Split 
Hickory Special 
Top Buggy which 
we are offering 

‘ on this remarkably 
liberal plan, at such an astonishingly low 
price, is different and better than the ordin- 
ary buggy. Only the finest grade second 
growth hickory, split, not sawed, is used in 
its manufacture. Split Hickory buggies 
embody 2 great many exclusive features; 
screwed rim wheels,long distance dust proof 
axles, quick shifting shaft couplings, etc. 
We build each buggy to your special order, 
Sold Direct to the User on 


30 Days’ Free Use Plan 


which enables you to look it over thoroughly 
and satisfy yourself that it is exactly as 
represented. 
Split Hickory Buggies are guaranteed for two 
_ This is not the paper guarantee of a cata- 
logue house, but the cash guarantee of the largest 
buggy factory in the country selling to the con- 
sumer direct, 
HOW READY 1906 Split Hickory catalogue, 
192 pages of illustration and 
Coscrigsion of our entire line of vehicles and har- 
poe /esend it free on request, Write for it 
ay. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG.CO. (H.C. Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

























SPRING WIRE FENCE 
i IT PAYS 

F We'don’t have to put forth 
: any other arguinent, and we can clearly 

demonstrate that, quicker than any of our com- 

petitors. That’s why our fence is so popular. 

THE ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. CO., 

Dept. C, Cléveland, Ohio. 


“ABENAQUE” “txcne: 
STANDS - 
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end general 
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orks, 
——-° Westminster Station, V& 








Which will you have, the Frost new method that will 
last 30 years or a flimsy woven fence that may wear 
S years? Our new descriptive circular will tell you 
all about it. 


TH: FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Wizard Engine 


Is our latest improved 2 to 3 h. p. 
engine—detachable water jackct— 
jump spark ignition system (same as 
Oldsmobile)— perfect lubrication — 
no gaskets to burn out. 


Repairs Cost Practically Nothing 


The cheapest to buy and most 
economical to operate 
and keep in order. Suit- 
able for ali kinds of 
work, Has pumping 
jack outfit and direct 
connected pump. 






















Get our pricesand 
Catalogue of 2 to 100 
h. p. Olds Engines. 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE, 
KS, 
51 Chestnut Street, 
Lansing, Mieh, 
New York Agents, 
R. H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. W. 












ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Strongest Fence 


Science proves that the strongest fence, because 
constructed throughout on scientific 


ELLWOOD FENCE 


SIMPLE—SCIENTIFIC—STRONG 
The Reasons: 


___ 58 INCH 
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THAT IS ALL THERE IS TO ELLWOOD FENCE— 


Heavy steel cables lapped about and held together by steel wire, forming uniform meshes. 





lines, is the 


Ist—Each horizontal extension of the ELL- 
WOOD is a steel cable, consisting of two heavy 
TS wires intertwined. 


2d—Each of these cables is tied to each other 
‘e/a cable by a continuous heavy wire lapped tightly 
\f \. \y about every cable—n0t tied in a crooked “‘knot” 
/\ \ 7\ /\/\ 26 INCH or twist to weaken the strength of the tie wire 
SHS at the bending point. (Wrap a wire around 
\/ U) WW W oy your finger and the wire is not weakened; tie a 
NANA A /\181NCH Wire up in a Bard knot and you cannot antie 
¥ Po etl % it without breaking, it is so much weakened.) 








Simple, isn’t it? 


No chance for weakness in any part; uniformly strong. The reasons for the superiority of ELLWOOD FENCE 
are not hard to find. This company owns and operates its own iron mines and furnaces; its own wire mills 
and six large fence factories—either one of the six being larger than any other fence factory in the world. 


These facts should be convincing. 


The guarantee that goes with ELLWOOD FENCE is backed by the strongest firm financially in the fencing world. 
Do us the favor to send us your name—on a postal card—and let us send you our newest booklet about fencing. It tells 
how to order and what to order for all purposes. This booklet is free. Get one and get wise. 


There's a dealer in your town who carries ELLWOOD FENCE. 
him up and look the fence over. 


Hunt 


You'll see its strong points at a glance. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept. 115, Chicago, New York, Denver, San Francisco 











QL Fann sto 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—cach best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, gHigh St., Boston. 


666666 


New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood, Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, cheaper No smoke house needed. Sen 
forcircular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa, 


















viest Wire Best G 

es the Hard Steel the most durable andc 
est fence. Wepay the Freight, Catalogue free. 
The Hard Stee! Fence Co, Dept.E, Cuyahoga Falls,0. 











To Cas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition, 


F e 
em) Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
ye ; Si) No hettory to start or ren. The original 
Gry CRS emma 







belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 

J fly wheel necessary. For make and 

&s. ¥ @4 break and jump-spark system. Water 
: vag and dust proof. Furry GuasanTgxp, 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG, CO., 


56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 
NCE ie 
strong chicke 


en- . ld to the Farmer at Wholee 

sale Prices Pally warranted. Catalog free 
D SP. D. 

a ‘Winchester, Indianme 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, IL 




























The Union Lock Poultry Fence 


Ever try tostretcha netting? The topand bottom edges draw together and 
the center bulgesout. The “Union Lock” is a poultry Fence not a netting—the 
horizontal members are cables—vertical members, single wires,immovably locked 
at each intersection—cannot possibly buckle orsag—may be stretched tightly,and 
conforms to the inequalities ofthe ground. Thetrade-mark shows how the mesh 
Keeps in small chickens, and the ree- 

tangular mesh prevents them from hanging themselves. No top rail or bottom 


is graduated in size from bottom to top. 


2 . 
Peade wate atowsreato 





sod April 84, tong. 


Pamoigd July 19, 1009 


This Trade-Mark in Colors Appears on Every Roll 


boards required—strong enough to be 
used for a field fence. Heavily gal- 
vanized with prime Western Spelter, 
itoutwears any fence we know. Costs 
no more, putup, than cheaper net- 
tings or fences andis much stronger. 
Sold by the rod only—in rolls of 10 
or 20 rods—50 rods or more delivered 
F. O. B. nearest depot. 
Wriue for cutaloque F and 

“A Short Story for Pouliry Raisers”. 

. . ‘ 
Union Fence Company, 
14 Liperty St., New YorxK City 


Mills at NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
DE KALB, ILL. OAKLAND, CAL. 
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NET PRICES ON PAGE FENCES 
Fad ode ot kind ox for what Purpoe 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 928 , Adrian, Mich. 


BUHR STONE MILLS 


We have been making these 
machines for 53 years. 
One will last for many 
years. Easy to operate. 














» Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
> $€282 KENTUCKY AVE. 
tadianapolis, ind. 





[BROWN Fre ict. 
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if HieaviestFenceMade. AllNo.9Steel Wire § 
Mm 15to35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 

fa We aiso sell direct to farmers at wholesale 
ajo Coiled Spring. Barb and Soft Galvanized 

j Write for Fence Book showing rro styles. 


THE a *~ cence & WIRE CO. 


ly Ba 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators and iufringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P. and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, ¢ Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Box525, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Til ~ Earliest and easiest worke 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PROD Carries. off surplus” watt 
admits air to the soil. In- 


creases the value. 


Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets evi 43 requirement. Wealso make Sewet 
=4 Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, E 
for what you want and prices, 


Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 





neaustic Side Walk Tile, etc, Write 
JOMUN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, N.¥e 





